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.  _  _  I 

Poland  under  the  Dominion  of  Russia,  By  Harro 
Harring,  late  Cadet  in  the  Lancer  Regiment  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine's  Imperial  Body  Guard. 
From  the  German.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  Pp.  276. 
London.  James  Cochrane  and  Co.  1831. 

We  know  not  whether  Harro  Ilarring  be  a  real  or 
fictitious  personage.  Certain  it  is,  that,  judging  from 
his  style,  he  may  be  any  one  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  industrious  young  men  who  furnish  romances  j 
and  tales  of  love,  war,  and  glamourie,  for  that  most  j 
judicious  portion  of  the  German  public  which  derives  its  | 
stores  of  instruction  and  amusement  from  annuals, 
‘‘Journals  for  the  Elegant  Worldy'  {how  feeble  beside 
this  emphatic  title,  our  Belle  Assembli^e  !)  and  the  cir¬ 
culating  librai’y.  He  has  a  smattering  of  every  science, 
with  knowledge  of  none  ;  he  is  a  prodigious  patriot,  yet 
ready  to  take  service  with  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias ;  ambitious,  above  all  things,  of  being  at  once 
witty  and  sentimental,  d  la  Sterne.  The  statistical 
information  which  he  gives  us  respecting  Poland,  we 
possessed  already,  much  more  complete,  in  Hassel.  His  ! 
route  to  Warsaw  may  be  found  in.  any  road-book.  His  } 
description  of  the  city  itself,  have  we  it  not  in  Coxe,  &c.  ?  j 
Still  it  is  evident  that  Harro  Harring,  whoever  he  be,  ; 
writes  about  what  be  has  seen  ;  and,  as  he  rattles  out  | 
his  reminiscences  pleasingly, .  though  pertly,  they  may  1 
serve  to  keep  alive  in  the  European  mind  things  that 
dare  wot  be  forgotten.  First  in  order  is,  the  ^system  of 
Russian 

“  When  the  military  party  had  gradually  dispersed,  ! 
and  some  degree  of  tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  inn,  a 
young  man  in  plain  clothes  stepped  up  to  me  and  my 
travelling  companions,  and,  with'a<busy,  dfiieious  air, 
enquired  respecting  some  pei*soh  at^  Berlin.  j 

“  In  Poland,  the  needy  are*’ not  left  ' unprovided  for.  j 
There  are  five  classes  of  spies  :  '  j 

“  1.  The  spies  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  are  either  J 
men  of  high  birth,  or  men  who  have  been  raised  to  high 
rank  by  his  Highness's  favour.'  ■ 

“  2.  Spies  in  the  service  of  this  first  class,  rogues  of  j 
all  conditions,  who  supply  their  masters  with  intelligence 
lor  a  daily  salai'y,  varying  from  two  ducats  to  two  Po¬ 
lish  fiorins. 

3.  Spies  of  the  Russian  authorities.  '  These  '  are 
noblemen  who  insinuate  themselves  everywhere.  They 
travel  abroad,  and  visit  the  fashionable  bathing  places.’^ 
They  differ  from  the'first  class  only  in  the  nature  of  their  i 
employment.  '  .  .  ,  ,  | 

“  4.  Spies  of  the  Russian  secret  military  police,  at  the  \ 
head  of  which  is  Colonel  Bai'on  von  Sass,  a  man  who  is  j 
hy  far  too  good  for  his  office.  His  assistants,  among 
whom  the  most  distinguished  are  an  old  Pole  and  his 
four  daughters,  have.  In  their  turn,  their  as.sistants.’ 
These  latter  are  low  wretches,  who  frequent  the  coffee¬ 
houses  in  search  of  suspected  persons. 

“  5.  The  spies  of  the  city  police;  employed  by  the  pre¬ 


sident  and  vice-president.  These  are  a  set  of  ruffians, 
most  of  whom  have  been  arrested  for  crimes,  and  have 
purchased  their  *  freedom  on’ certain  conditions.'  These, 
like  the  hirelings  of  the  Russian  spies,’ (class  2,)  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  universities.  They  seek  all  sorts  of 
pretences  for  visiting  the  students  in  their  lodgings,  and 
become  panders,  in  order  to  obtain  the  move  ready  access 
to  them.  This  class  includes  various  ranks  and  condi¬ 
tions,  from  the  fashionable  beau  down  to  the  pedlar. 

“  The  young  man  who  accosted  us  in  Lowicz,  and 
who  pretended  to  ho  an  inspector  of  the  stables  from 
Warsaw^,  was  probably  a  member  of  class  two  or  five. 
He  had  apparently  received  orders  to  give  a  welcome  re¬ 
ception  to  the  Pole,  who,  as  he  informed  us,  was  expect¬ 
ed  from  Berlin.  Though  he  conversed  al>out  the  Bran- 
denburgh  Gate,  and  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  and  spoke  in 
high  admiration  of  the  Prussian  officers,  yet  he  main¬ 
tained  his  disguise  but  very  clumsily.  He  addressed  to 
us  several  questions  concerning  our  journey  and  its  object, 
but,  finding  he  could  elicit  no  satisfactory  information, 
he  hummed  a  few  bars  of  the  Jliger-Chor\  and  then  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  with  our  bustling*  and  good- 
humoured  hostess.  Having  accompanied  us  half-way 
through  the  town,  he  wished  us  good-day,  and  with  a 
very  amiable  smile  took  his  leave.*'*  '  v 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  has  gone  to  his  account, 
and  for  any  interest  that  can  attach  to  one  of  the  weakest 
and  most  brutal  minds  ever  lodged  in"  human  form,  his 
name  naight  be  “  wrote  in  water.”  But  the  consequences 
of  bis  actions  live  after,  him,  and  he  may  not  be  forgotten 
until  the  bones  of  thousands  of  patriots,’  now  bleaching 
on  the  plains  of  Poland,  be  gathered  into*  one  proud 
cemetery  by  their  enfranchised  countrymen.  It  is  well 
known  that  Polai^,  like  every  Russian  province,  is  one 
wide  barrack.  It  is. well  known  that  the  soldier  alone 
counts  for  any  thing<under  that  barbarous  dynasty.  But 
the  heartless  manner  in  which  even  he,  the  main-stay  of 
their  throne, ‘is  treated  by  these  Mongols,  is, 'we  suspect, 
scarcely  a  matter  of  notoriety  iu  this  country. 

“  The  officers  as  well  as  sub-officers  of  the  Russian 
horse-guards  are  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline, 
and  are  required  to  execute,  on  .horseback,  all  the 
inano'uvres  of  a  theatrical  equestrian. 

“  One  day  an  officer  of  the  lancer  guard  was  going 
through  his  exercise  before  the  Grand  Duke.  ;He  had 
performed  all  the  usual  evolutions  iii  the  most  satisfactory 
way,  until,  when  at  full  gallop,  he  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  turn,— -his  horse  proved  restive,’  and  itifused'  to  obey 
either  bridle  or  spur.  .  ’ 

“  The  command  was  repeated^  iu  a, thundering  voice, 
and  the  officer  renewed  his  efforts  to  make  the  horse 
obey  it,  but  without  effect ;  for  the  fiery  animal  continued 
to  prance  about  iu  defiance  of  his  rider,  who  was, 
nevertheless,  ati  excellent  horseman.  .  >  -  :  • 

“  'The  rage  'of  the  Grand  ‘Efuke  had  vented  itself  in 
furious  imprecations,  and  all  present  trembled,  for  the 
consequences.  ‘  Halt  1'  he  *  exclaimed,  and  ordered  a 
pyramid  of  twelve  muskets,  wrth^fixed  bayonets,  to  be 
erected,  Tbe  order  was' instantly  obeyed. 
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‘‘  Tile  officer,  who  had  by  this  time  subdued  the 
reetiveness  of  his  horse,  was  ordered  to  leap  the  pyramid 
-^nd  the  spirited  horse  bore  his  rider  sal'ely  over  it. 

‘‘  Without  an  interval  of  delay,  the  officer  was  com¬ 
manded  to  repeat  the  fearful  leap,  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  present,  the  noble  horse  and  his  brave  rider  stood 
In  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  pyramid. 

“  The  Grand  Duke,  exasperated  at  finding  himself 
thus  thwarted  in  his  barbarous  purpose,  repeated  the 
order  for  the  third  time.  A  general,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  now  stepped  forward  and  interceded  for 
the  pardon  of  the  officer ;  observing  that  the  horse  was 
exhausted,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  order  would 
be'to  doom  both  horse  and  rider  to  a  horrible  death. 

This  humane  remonstrauce  was  not  only  disregarded, 
but  was  punished  by  the  immediate  ai’rest  of  the  general 
who  had  thus  presumed  to  rebel. 

“  The  word  of  command  was  given,  and  horse  and 
rider  for  the  third  time  cleared  the  glittering  bayonets. 

“  Rendered  furious  by  these  repeated  disappointments, 
the  Grand  Duke  exclaimed  for  the  fourth  time;-— ^  To 
the  left  about ! — Forward  !* — The  command  was  obeyed, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  the  horse  leapt  the  pyramid,  and 
then,  with  his  rider,  dropped  down  exhausted.  The 
officer  extricated  himself  from  the  saddle  and  rose  unhurt, 
but  the  horse  bad  both  his  forelegs  broken. 

The  countenance  of  the  officer  was  deadly  pale,  his 
eyes  stared  wildly,  and  his  knees  shook  under  him. 

‘‘  A  deadly  silence  prevailed  as  he  advanced  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  laying  his  sword  at  his  highness’s 
feet,  he  thanked  him  in  a  faltering  voice  for  the  honour 
he  had  enjoyed  in  the  Emperor’s  service. 

**  ‘  I  take  back  your  sword,’  said  the  Grand  Duke, 
gloomily,  ‘  and  are  you  not  aware  of  what  may  be  the 
consequence  of  this  undutiful  conduct  towards  me  ?’ 

The  officer  was  sent  to  the  guard-house.  He  subse¬ 
quently  disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  him  could  be  disco¬ 
vered. 

This  scene  took  place  at  St  Petersburgh,  and  the 
facts  are  proved  by  the  evidence  of  credible  eye-wit¬ 
nesses.” 

But  how  comes  a  brave  and  numerous  soldiery  to  sub-  i 
mit  to  such  treatment  ?  Because  each  individual  in  his  turn 
is  allowed  to  tyrannize  within  a  narrower  sphere.  To  I 
assert  our  own  rights  is  a  lesson  easily  learned — to  respect 
the  rights  of  others  requires  a  dreary  long  period  of  moral 
culture.  And  again,  many  there  are  who  hold  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  former  as  a  trivial  good,  when  compared 
with  license  to  violate  the  latter.  The  following  account 
of  the  treatment  by  a  Russian  officer  of  a  Jew,  arrested 
upon  suspicion  of  theft  merely,  will  show  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  how  the  soldier  indemnihes  himself  for  the  caprices 
of  his  chief. 

“  Whips,  sticks,  and  swords,  lay  in  readiness  at  the 
police-office,  and  the  lieutenant  who  was  intent  on  the 
Jew’s  punishment,  heard  the  following  declaration  of  the 
officer  who  judged  the  case. 

**  *  If  you  insist  on  his  being.punished  now,  1  cannot, 
without  a  trial,  condemn  him  to  more  than  hve  blows  of 
a  stick ;  and  if  he  receive  them  he  is  protected  against 
further  punishment.* 

The  Russian  officer  laughed  and  thought  he  would 
take  care  of  the  further  punishment,  but  that  at  all  events 
the  Jew  should  receive  the  live  blows  by  way  of  security. 

He  promised  the  police-soldier  a  glass  of  vodka  for 
executing  the  punishment;  and  the  Jew  obtained  his  full 
allowance  of  five  blows,  which  number  the  fanatics  con¬ 
sider  a  memorial  of  the  five  wounds  which  our  Saviour 
received  from  the  Jews. 

The  Jew  was  now  legally  discharged  ;  but  the  officer 
found  a  pretence  for  detaining  him  a  little  longer.  He 
requested  the  police-officer  to  allow  a  roan  to  accompany 
kit  servant  and  the  Jew  to  the  house  of  another  officer  in 
the  Cracow  suburb.  This  officer,  he  said,  bad  also  bteu 


robbed,  and  he  wished  him  to  see  the  Jew,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  could  identify  him  as  the  thief. 

“  The  police-officer  gave  permission,  and  the  Jew  was 
conducted  away* 

“  Instead,  however,  of  sending  the  culprit  to  the  Cra¬ 
cow  suburb,  the  officer  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
stalf-office  of  his  regiment  in  the  Vareezka  Ulica. 

“  The  Jew  suspected  the  plot,  and  refused  to  cross  the 
I  threshold  of  the  door.  He  declared  his  readiness  to  go 
to  the  officer  in  the  Cracow  suburb,  being  confident  that 
he  could  not  identify  him  as  the  thief,  for  he  had  never, 
he  declared,  robbed  any  one  in  that  part  of  the  town  ;  but 
he  insisted  that,  as  he  had  I'eceived  his  punishment,  he 
was  legally  released. 

“  His  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  wind,  which 
at  that  moment  was  blowing  hard  in  the  Vareezka  Ulica. 
The  policeman  was  dismissed,  and  some  orderlies  seized 
the  Jew,  and  put  him  into  the  black  hole,  where  he  was 
locked  up  at  the  moment  I  met  my  friend  the  officer. 

“  I  represented  to  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  punish 
the  poor  Jew ;  all  I  could  say  was  of  no  avail.  He  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again,  that  a  Jew  had  robbed  him, 
and  that  this  Jew  having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  jmr. 
loining  a  coat,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  he  had 
committed  the  other  theft.  ‘  And  even  though  he  should 
not  be  the  same  Jew,*  added  he,  ‘  it  will  be  no  harm  to 
give  him  five  hundred  lashes,  and  set  them  down  to  the 
other’s  account.* 

On  entering  the  office  of  the  regiment,  which  was  a 
miserable  sort  of  barrack  facing  the  adjutant’s  abode,  I 
beheld  the  Jew  trembling  and  deadly  pale.  The  cat-o’- 
nine-tails  lay  on  the  ground,  and  four  soldiers  were  in 
readiness  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  officer. 

“  ‘  Strip  him  !*  said  the  lieutenant,  and  the  command 
was  instantly  obeyed. 

‘‘  ‘  Mercy,  baron !  mercy  !*  exclaimed  the  Jew.  ‘  You 
have  no  right  to  flog  me.  Have  I  not  received  my  pun¬ 
ishment  ?  I  cannot  be  punished  twice  for  one  theft.  1 
have  received  my  five.  You  cannot  give  me  my  five  over 
again.  If  you  had  any  right  to  punish  me,  baron,  why 
did  you  not  say  so  when  I  was  before  the  commissioner 
of  police  ?’ 

“  ‘  Silence,  rascal  !*  said  the  lieutenant.  All  my  en- 
treaties  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Israelite  were  unavailing. 
What  could  I  do?  my  friend  was  the  senior  lieutenant 
of  another  regiment.  I  could  exercise  no  authority.  Our 
duties  were  as  distinct  as  our  uniforms. 

“  Two  stout  fellows  seized  the  trembling  Jew,  and 
threw  him  on  a  truckle  bedstead,  on  which  was  a  straw 
matrass.  The  lieutenant  gave  the  word  of  command — 

‘  five  hundred  !’  and  the  ceremony  commenced. 

After  the  first  two  hundred  lashes,  the  lieutenant 
remarked  that  the  cords  of  the  cat-o’-nliie-tails  were  too 
dry,  and  that  several  of  them  had  cracked.  ‘  Take  a 
sabre !’  he  exclaimed. 

“  The  cries  of  the  poor  Jew  had  by  this  time  gathered 
a  crowd  round  the  door  of  the  office.  What  was  going 
on  within  might  be  easily  guessed.  It  was  a  mere  every¬ 
day  afiair. 

“  The  Jetv  continued  roaring  ‘  Mercy  !  mercy  !*  Two 
men  held  him  down  by  the  shoulders,  while  a  third  held 
his  legs. 

‘‘  The  clerk’s  sword  was  employed — but  it  was  only 
the  clerk’s  sword,  and  the  blades  of  Tula  are  none  of  the 
best.  It  bent  at  the  first  blow. 

“  At  this  moment  a  confused  noise  of  voices  was  heard 
on  the  outside  of  the  door.  A  minim  sister  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  force  admittance,  but  the  lieutenant  uttered 
his  usual  oath  ;  ‘  PasehoU  /  won  kuriva —  /’  and  be  lent 
his  own  sword  for  the  completion  of  the  pimishment.  ^ 

“  When  it  was  ended,  he  said  in  a  thundering  voice 
to  the  Jew,—*  Well,  are  you  satisfied  ?  or  .  .  .’ 

Jew  bowed  his  bead,  and  said,—*  Thank  you, 

you,  baron,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  this  mild  punisn- 

ment.*” 
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We  will  not  ask  whether  Europe  acted  honestly  in 
standing  tamely  by  when  Poland  again  fell  under  such 
a  yoke.  We  will  not  ask  with  what  face  the  German 
sovereigns  could  profess  neutrality  (did  they  practise  it?) 
after  roaring  themselves  so  lustily,  and  to  such  purpose, 
for  foreign  aid,  against  the  more  humane  despotism  of 
Napoleon.  We  will  admit,  for  the  meantime,  to  its  full 
extent,  the  Machiaveliaii  doctrine,  that  state  policy  is 
something  transcending  all  the  dictates  of  common 
honesty  or  human  feeling.  Still,  we  must  ask,  are  the 
nations  in  their  senses  who  allow  a  horde  of  semi-civili-  j 
zed  barbarians,  who  have  alreiidy  tasted  of  their  luxu¬ 
ries,  to  hold  as  an  advanced  camp  the  territories  of  one 
of  their  own  brotherhood?  Poland  is  a  European  nation 

_ Russia,  until  she  mastered  her  neighbour,  was  an 

Asiatic.  The  Russian  diplomatists  have  all  along  as¬ 
signed  as  the  reason  of  their  anxiety  to  retain  Poland, 
their  resolution  not  to  allow  themselves  to  drop  out  of 
the  European  system.  Russia  is  a  nation  of  that  extent 
of  territory,  and  arrived  at  that  degree  of  civilisation, 
that  she  can  only  be  kept  together  by  directing  her  forces 
outwardly.  This  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  her  rulers. 
Now,  what  are  the  worsiiipful  rulers  of  Europe  about 
while  the  ‘‘  debateable  land  ’*  of  the  civilized  and  bar¬ 
barous  world,  Poland,  is  rudely  seized  by  the  common 
foe?  Austria  is  seated  straddle- legs  on  the  hills  of 
Tyrol,  cudgelling  German  students  Avith  one  hand,  sti- 
lettoing  Italian  dancers  with  the  other,  and  ever  and 
anon  stealing  furtive  looks  in  the  direction  of  France. 
Prussia,  wreathing  its  serpent  form  along  the  Hat  and 
sandy  shores  of  the  Baltic,  is  looking  after  the  next  petty 
dukedom  or  principality  that  it  proposes  to  gulp  down. 
The  smaller  sovereigns  of  Germany  are  receiving  in  whis¬ 
pers  the  orders  of  these  two  mighty  masters,  and  then 
Avith  a  prodigious  splutter,  loud  A'oice,  and  consequential 
strut,  repeating  them  to  their  servants  as  their  own. 
Denmark  and  Sweden  are  smoking  their  pipes,  and  count¬ 
ing  their  soldiers.  Holland  and  Belgium,  divorced  from  j 
their  ill-assorted  marriage,  are  scratching  faces  as  if  they 
were  still  man  and  wife.  Louis- PJiilippe,  honest  man, 
is  much  in  the  predicament  of  Parson  Adams,  invited  to  I 
sit  down  on  a  cloth  covering  a  tub  of  Avater  between  the 
squire  and  his  bottle-holder,  after  reading  them  the  ser¬ 
mon  against  vanity.  We — “  have  our  hands  full  at  home,” 
as  the  Rudiments  have  it.  And  Jonathan  is  demonstra¬ 
ting  that  all  mixed  governments  are  bad,  and,  conse-  ! 
quently,  that  his  own  republic,  and  Old  Nick’s  autocracy, 
are  the  only  respectable  institutions  “  in  the  ’varsal  Avorld, 

I  guess.”  Well,  well !  We  shall  hear  of  it  some  day  yet, 
and  the  plundered,  deflowered,  down-trodden,  heart¬ 
broken,  maniac  Poland,  Avill  clap  her  skinny  hands  over 
our  blazing  cities — Avill  laugh  to  see  us  drink  of  the  same 
cup  with  herself— will  mock  when  our  fear  cometh. 


Bdinhurf/h  Cabinet  JAhrary, — TAvea  and  Voyages  of 
Drahcy  Cavendish^  and  JDampiev ;  includiny  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  View  of  the  Earlier  Discoveries  in  the  South 
SeUf  and  the  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  Edinburgh  : 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  1831. 

Drake,  Cavendish,  Dampier,  and  the  Bloody  Buc¬ 
caneers,” — what  a  train  of  early  feelings  and  sympathies 
does  this  enumeration  recall  to  our  memory  !  How  often, 
in  our  boyhood,  have  Ave  “  with  greedy  ear  devoured  up 
the  discourse  ”  that  told  of  the  marvellous  deeds,  and 
Avoiidrous  adventui’es  of  those  reckless,  roving  gallarits, 

“  Whose  path  was  on  the  mountain  wave, 

Whose  home  Avas  on  the  deep.” 

Even  now,  we  can  almost  fancy  ourselves  sitting  upon 
the  benches  of  the  revered  “  Academy,”  Avhere  we  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin,  bent,  to 
all  seeming,”  with  commendable,  zeal  on  the  study  of 
'fic  Mantuan  .bard,  whose  pages  lay  expanded  before  us, 


while  in  thought  we  were  all  the  time  far  away  on  the 
“  deep  sea,”  trimming  the  course  of  tlie  stately  Golden 
Hind,”  or  hauling  up  the  black  flag  of  the  invincible 

Rover,”  and,  Avith  our  bodily  eyes  adroitly  eluding  the 
lines  of  the  Georgies,  Avere  deA’ouring  the  graphic  Avords 
of  “  The  True  Historie  of  the  Buccaneers,”  Avhich  \ve 
held  under  covert  of  the  table,  deep  beloAV  the  ken  ”  of 
the  eagle-eyed  master. 

It  is  true,  that  a  great  part  of  the  charm  by  which  this 
AAwk,  and  the  “  Famous  Voyage,”  and  the  World 
Encompassed,”  held  us  spell-bound,  and  Avhich  had  its 
origin  solely  in  the  boisterous  spirit,  and  loA'e  of  adventure 
incident  to  boyhood,  has  long  been  broken  ;  but  Ave  con¬ 
fess  that,  on  the  perusal  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Cabinet  Library,  we  felt  it  revi\'e  Avithin  us  in  almost  its 
pristine  power.  The  writer  has  throAvn  an  air  of  ro¬ 
mance  oA'er  his  naiT.atives  of  the  keen,  intrepid  adA^n- 
tures  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  and  the  reckless  and  law¬ 
less,  but  still  amiable  and  honest  disposition  of  that  Prince 
of  Buccaneers,  Dampier,  Avhich  cannot  fail  to  charm  us ; 
Avhile,  at  the  same  time,  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  details,  aiford  us  at  once  an 
elegant  and  correct  picture  of  the  memorable  events  that 
marked  the  opening  era  of  Britain’s  naval  glory. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Drake  is  detailed  Avith  great 
minuteness  ;  and  as  it  iiiA'olves  so  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  occurrences  of  the  Elizabethan  age — particularly 
the  account  of  the  Invincible  Spanish  Armada” — is  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three.  Independent  of  this,  howcA^er,  the  daring 
intrepidity,  and  the  danger-braving  love  of  ad\x'nture 
AV’hich  characterised  Drake,  Avere  such  as  gave  rise  to  a 
greater  variety  of  personal  peril  and  feats  of  bravery,  than 
will  be  found  to  enliven  the  Life  ”  of  any  other  nav'al 
commander  aa^c  knoAV  ;  and  hoAV  great  soever  may  be  the 
strides  avc  hav^e  made  in  seamanship  since  his  time,  Ave 
doubt  if  we  could  at  present  lind  a  son  of  Neptune,  Avho 
Avould  A’olunteer  to  discover  unknown  seas  and  lands,  to 
take  ships,  storm  toAvns,  and  conquer  kingdoms,  Avith  no 
greater  a  force  than  two  small  vessels,  whose  united  bur¬ 
den  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  tons,  and  Avhose  crews 
Avere  in  all  but  seventy-three  individuals,  men  and  boys. 

The  principal  events  in  the  “  Life  of  the  Tavistock 
^Mariner’s  Son,”  are  too  Avell  knoAvn  to  require  any  com¬ 
ment  here.  One  particular,  however,  there  is,  oA^er  which 
still  hangs  a  considerable  degree  of  mystery.  We  allude 
to  the  atfair  of  Thomas  Doughty,  one  of  Drake’s  otiicers. 
The  statement  we  find  of  it  here  is  more  satisfactory  than 
any  we  have  seen,  although  it  does  not  perhaps  altogether 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  It  is  as  follows  : 

While  the  fleet  lay  at  Port  St  Julian  an  event 
occurred,  Avhich,  as  the  contradictory  evidence  is  viewed, 
must  either  be  termed  the  most  heroic  or  the  most 
questionable  act  in  the  life  of  Admiral  Drake.  Mr 
Thomas  Doughty,  a  man  of  talent,  and  too  probably  of 
ill-regulated  ambition,  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
fleet,  and  it  is  said  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  captain-general,  who  must  volun¬ 
tarily  have  selected  him  as  one  of  his  company.  Doughty 
Avas  at  this  place  accused  of  conspiracy  and  mutiny ;  of 
a  plan  to  massacre  Drake  and  the  principal  officers,  and 
thus  defeat  the  whole  expedition  ;  as  if  the  first-imagined 
crime  did  not  constitute  sufficient  guilt.  The  details  of 
this  singular  affair  are  scanty,  obscure,  and  perplexed ; 
and  no  contemporary  writer  notices  any  specific  fact  or 
ground  of  charge.  The  offence  of  Doughty  is  purely 
constructive.  Cliffe  dismisses  the  subject  in  one  seaman- 
like  sentence,  merely  saying, — ‘  Mr  Thomas  Doughty 
was  brought  to  his  answer, — accused,  convicted,  and 
beheaded.*  The  account  in  ‘  The  World  Encompassed’ 
is  more  elaborate,  and  for  Drake  apologetic,  but  not 
much  more  satisfactory.  It  contains  strong  general 
charges,  but  no  record  of  facts,  nor  a  sliadow  of  proof  of 
the  general  allegatious.  These  early  chroniclers  appear 
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either  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  culprit, 
or  indifferent  to  the  propriety  of  convincing  others  of 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  their  captain’s  sentence,  or 
they  were  fully  convinced  that  the  accused  merited  his 
fate.  Doughty  had  previously  been  called  in  question 
for  his  conduct  in  accepting  gifts  or  bribes  while  in  the 
Portuguese  prize,  and  he  had  afterwards  strayed  once 
or  twice  with  the  same  vessel,  which  was  burnt  to 
prevent  like  accidents.  According  to  one  account,  his 
treason  was  of  old  date ;  and,  before  the  fleet  left  Ply¬ 
mouth,  he  had  been  hatching  plots  against  his  commander, 
who  refused  to  believe  ‘  that  one  he  so  dearly  loved  would 
conceive  evil  against  him,  till  perceiving  that  lenity  and 
favour  did  little  good,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  call 
those  practices  in  question,  and,  therefore,  setting  good 
watch  over  him,  and  assembling  all  his  captains  and 
gentlemen  of  his  company  together,  he  propounded  to 
them  the  good  parts  that  were  in  this  gentleman,  and  the 
great  goodwill  and  inward  affection,  more  than  brotherly, 
which  he  had,  ever  since  his  first  acquaintance,  borne 
him,  and  afterwards  delivered  the  letters  which  were 
written  to  him  (Drake),  with  the  particulars  from  time 
to  time,  which  had  been  observed  not  so  much  by  him¬ 
self  as  by  his  good  friends ;  not  only  at  sea  but  even  at  i 
Plymouth  ;  not  bare  words  but  Avri tings  ;  not  writings 
but  actions,  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  service  in 
hand,  and  making  away  his  person.  Proofs  were 
required  and  alleged,  so  many  and  so  evident,  that  the 
gentleman  himself,  stricken  with  remorse,  acknowledged  I 
himself  to  have  deserved  death,  yea,  many  deaths ;  for 
that  he  conspired  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  action, 
but  of  the  principal  actor  also.*  The  account  continues 
in  the  same  strain,  asserting  that  forty  of  the  principal 
men  of  Drake’s  band  adjudged  the  culprit  to  deserve 
death,  and  gave  this  judgment  under  their  hand  and  seal, 
leaving  the  manner  to  the  general,  who  allowed  the 
unfortunate  man  the  choice  of  being  either  abandoned  on 
the  coast,  taken  back  to  England  to  answer  to  the  lords  j 
of  the  Queen’s  council,  or  executed  here.  He  chose  the 
latter,  requesting,  it  is  said,  that  he  might  ‘  once  more 
receive  the  holy  communion  with  the  captain- general 
before  his  death,  and  that  he  might  not  die  other  than 
the  death  of  a  gentleman.*  The  circumstances  of  the 
execution  are  striking.  Mr  Fletcher  celebrated  the  j 
communion  on  the  next  day.  Drake  received  the  sacra¬ 
ment  with  the  condemned  man,  and  afterwards  they  dined 
together  ‘  at  the  same  table,  as  cheerfully  in  sobriety  as 
ever  in  their  lives  they  had  done ;  and  taking  their  leaves, 
by  drinking  to  each  other,  as  if  some  short  journey  only 
had  been  in  hand,’  Without  farther  delay,  all  things 
being  in  readiness.  Doughty  walked  forth,  requested  the 
bystanders  to  pray  for  him,  and  submitted  his  neck  to 
the  executioner. 

Camden’s  version  of  this  transaction  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  above.  The  chaplain  of  the  ileet, 
Mr  Francis  Fletcher,  left  a  manuscript  journal  of  the 
voyage,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
contradicts  many  of  the  important  statements  in  the  other 
relations.  He  asserts  that  the  criminal  utterly  denied 
the  truth  of  the  charges  against  him,  upon  his  salvation, 
at  the  time  of  communicating,  and  at  the  hour  and  i 
moment  of  his  death.  Mr  Fletcher  likewise  affirms,  that  j 
no  choice  of  life  or  death  was  given  him  upon  any  con-  , 
ditions.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chaplain,  I 
Doughty  was  an  innocent  and  a  murdered  man  ;  the  j 
victim  of  a  conspiracy  not  rigidly  sifted  by  the  general,  | 
and  in  which  the  actors  too  probably  consulted  his  secret  j 
wishes. 

**  The  fleet  had  not  long  left  England  when  the  affair 
of  the  Portuguese  prisoners,  in  which  there  might  be  dis¬ 
honour,  but  no  crime  deserving  severity  of  punishment, 
and  still  less  death,  was  brought  against  him.  But  in  Port  j 
St  Julian,  Fletcher  remarks, ‘more  dangerous  matter  is  laid  ' 
to  his  charge,  and  by  the  same  persons.  (John  Brewer,  j 
EdwftrJ  Bright,  and  others  of  their  friends,)  namely  for  1 


words  spoken  by  him  to  them  in  the  general’s  garden  at 
Plymouth,  which  it  had  been  their  part  and  duty  to  have 
discovered  them  at  the  time,  and  not  have  concealed  them 
for  a  time  and  place  not  so  fitting.’  Besides  the  vague 
charges  made  of  plots  and  mutinous  conduct,  and  the 
anomalous  offence  of  being  ‘  an  emulator  of  the  glory 
his  commander,*  another  cause  is  assigned  for  the  death 
of  Doughty,  which,  if  it  were  supported  by  reasonable 
proof,  would  fix  a  deeper  stigma  on  the  character  of 
Drake  than  all  his  other  questionable  deeds  put  together. 
In  England  the  age  of  dark  iniquitous  intrigue  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  times  of  ferocity  and  open  violence  ;  but  the 
dependents  and  partisans  of  the  leading  men  in  tlie  state 
were  still  as  criminally  subservient  to  the  flagitious  de¬ 
signs  of  their  patrons  as  when  their  daggers  had  been 
freely  drawn  in  their  service.  It  was  alleged  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Drake  had  carried  this  man  to  sea  to  rid  the  power¬ 
ful  Earl  of  Leicester  of  a  dangerous  prater,  and  in  time 
and  place  convenient  to  revenge  his  quarrel. 

“  It  is  probalde  that  the  intimacy  of  Doughty  with 
Captain  Drake  had  commenced  in  Ireland,  as  both  had 
served  under  Essex  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  real 
crime  of  the  former  was  accusing  Leicester  of  plottin*^ 
the  secret  murder  of  his  noble  rival,  of  which  few  men 
in  England  believed  him  wholly  guiltless.  On  the  other 
hand,  Essex  was  the  patron  of  Drake,  who,  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  urged,  was  thus  much  more  likely  to  protect  than 
punish  a  friend  brought  into  trouble  for  freedom  of  speech 
on  an  occasion  that  would  have  moved  stocks  or  stones. 
It  may  he  farther  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Drake,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chaplain,  whose  relation  has,  how¬ 
ever,  every  mark  of  sincerity  and  good  faith,  no  maji  nor 
officer  in  the  fleet  has  left  any  record  or  surmise  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  justice  of  the  execution,  though  the  affair, 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  was  keenly  canvassed 
in  England.  In  his  whole  course  of  life,  Drake  main¬ 
tained  the  character  of  integrity  and  humanity  ;  nor  did 
he  lack  generosity  in  fitting  season.  He  at  all  times  dis¬ 
covered  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  of  moral  obligation, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards  and  “  Portugals,”  for 
which,  however,  “  sea-divinity”  afforded  an  especial  ex¬ 
ception.  That  he  could  have  put  an  innocent  man  to 
death,  to  conceal  the  crimes,  or  execute  the  vengeance  of 
Leicester,  is  too  monstrous  for  belief ;  and  that,  conscious 
of  the  deepest  injustice,  he  should  have  gone  through  the 
1  solemn  religious  observances  which  preceded  the  perpe- 
I  tration  of  his  crime,  presents  a  picture  of  odious  hypo- 
i  crisy  and  cold-blooded  cruelty,  more  worthy  of  a  demon 
!  than  a  brave  man.  The  case  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
'  necessity  of  maintaining  discipline  in  the  fleet,  and  sus- 
!  taining  that  personal  authority  which,  in  a  commander, 

!  is  a  duty  even  more  important  than  self-preservation. 

!  Drake’s  notions  of  authority  might  have  been  somewhat 
1  overstrained  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  he  unconsciously  irn- 
i  bibed  slight  feelings  of  jealousy  of  ‘  this  emulator  of  his 
I  glory.’  Every  one  who  mentions  Doughty  speaks  of  him 
j  as  a  man  of  great  endowments.  Mr  Fletcher  is  warm 
i  in  his  praise.  ‘  An  industrious  and  stout  man,’  says 
'  Camden,  even  when  relating  his  crimes,  and  one,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  imagined  the  cause 
of  disquiet  to  the  still  all-powerful  Leicester. 

“  Immediately  after  the  execution,  Drake,  who  to  his 
other  qualities  added  the  gift  of  a  hold  natural  eloquence, 
addressed  his  whole  company,  ‘  persuading  us  to  unity, 
obedience,  love,  and  regard  for  our  voyiige  ;  and  for  the 
better  confirmation  thereof,  wished  every  man  the  next 
Sunday  following  to  prepare  himself  to  receive  the  com¬ 
munion  as  Christian  brethren  and  friends  ought  to  do; 
which  was  done  in  very  reverent  sort,  and  so  with  good 
contentment  every  man  went  about  his  business.’ 

“  Doubt  and  darkness  will,  however,  always  hang  over 
this  transaction,  though  probably  only  from  the  simple 
reason  of  no  formal  record  being  kept  of  the  proceedings. 
Doughty  was  buried  with  Mr  Winter  and  the  gunner  on 
an  island  in  the  harboui*,  and  the  chaplain  relates  that  he 
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erected  a  stone,  and  on  it  cut  the  names  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  Englishmen,  and  the  date  of  their  burial.” 

The  life  of  Dampier  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  American  Buccaneers,  that  the  author  has 
prefixed  to  it  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  and  establishment  of  this  tribe  of  “  Rovers,”  with 
short  sketches  of  the  lives  of  several  of  their  leaders.  Of 
these  the  most  famous  were  Dampier  himself,  and  before 
him  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  “  the  English  Captain,”  and 
Lolonnais,  the  humane  individual  who  amused  himself 
with  tearing  out  the  hearts  of  his  victims,  and  of  whom 
it  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  struck  off  the  heads  of 
eicrhty  prisoners  with  his  own  hand,  refreshing  himself 
at  intervals  by  sucking  the  blood  that  trickled  down  his 
sabre.  The  only  attributes  which  gave  these  men  as¬ 
cendency  among  their  lawless  comrades,  were  contempt 
of  death,  wanton  cruelty,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
blood.  Dampier,  however,  was  an  exception ;  to  his 
dauntless  courage  and  daring  intrepidity  alone  he  owed 
the  superiority  he  obtained  among  them.  He  was 
throughout  humane,  generous,  just,  and  compassionate, 
as  far  as  his  profession  -would  admit  of  the  exercise  of 
these  qualities.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  the  texture 
of  his  life  was  woven  on  the  principle  of  the  “  good  old 
rule,”  as  Wordsworth  calls  it,  of  “  taking  when  one  hath 
the  power,”  Dampier  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  virtuous. 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  close  this  volume; 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  a  perusal  of  its  pages 
will  amply  repay  them. 


ANNUALS. 

The  Continental  Annual  and  Homantic  Cahinei,  for  1832. 
With  Illustrations  by  Samuel  Prout,  Esq.  Edited 
by  William  Kennedy,  Esq.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  New  Year's  Gift  and  Juvenile  Souvenir.  Edited 
bv  Mrs  Alaric  Watts.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
1*831. 

The  “  Continental  Annual”  possesses  one  feature 
v/hich  the  rest  of  its  brethren  greatly  desiderate — novelty 
of  plan  and  execution.  The  engraved  views  which  adorn 
it,  are  illustrated  and  associated  by  a  series  of  interesting 
and  well-told  tales.  The  inventive  arts  are  thus  brought 
to  bear  upon  each  other  more  happily.  The  painter  and 
graver  furnish  us  with  the  scenery — the  conteur  supplies  ! 
the  dramatic  matter.  Prout’s  pencil  has  happily  por-  j 
trayed  (spirit  of  Charlie  Philipps,  dost  thou  then  hover  j 
o’er  us?)  the  relics  of  the  middle  ages  which  still  encoun-  ! 
ter  us  in  the  streets  of  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  | 
Germany,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  north  of  Italy,  j 
Xor  is  he  less  successful  in  delineating  the  remnants  of 
Homan  magnificence,  which,  scattered  every  where, 
remind  us  of  the  time  when  the  conquering  swords  of 
Italy  made  the  world  ‘‘  but  one  Rome.”  After  all, 
however,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  his  most 
'successful  effort  is  not  his  view  of  the  city  and  bridge  of 
Ilresden.  There  is  the  Catholic  chapel,  adorned  by 
Meng’s  greatest  work,  where  Weber  used  to  direct  the  j 
choral  symphonies, — there  the  Lieh-Frauen-Kirche^  the  I 
reduced  image  of  St  Peter’s, — there  the  Palace  of  Briihl, 
JRost  splendid  and  vain-glorious  of  ministers, — there  the 
bridge  along  which  Napoleon  marched  to  the  last  battle¬ 
field  which  was  not  forced  upon  him  by  stern  necessity. 
The  tales  are  of  varying  merit.  “  The  Fanatic”  is  a 
hold  sketch  of  a  restless  leader,  and  instigator  of  the 
Iconoclasts  of  Belgium  ;  “  The  Wax  Figure,”  an  attempt, 
scarcely  equal  in  merit,  to  reconcile  the  horrors  of  the  story 
a  young  man  who  married  a  reanimated  victim  of  the 
guillotine,  with  a  happy  termination  and  a  natural  con¬ 
tusion  ;  “  The  College  of  Koswara,”  a  wild  and  dazzling 
Hungarian  legend — from  the  German,  if  our  memory 
cceives  us  not ;  “  The  Black  Gate  of  Treves,”  powerful 


but  unfinished ;  ‘‘  Early  Impressions,”  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  sentimental  Polish  tales,  for  which  Miss 
Porter  must  be  held  responsible ;  “  The  Spy,”  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  Hoffman ;  “  The  Vintner’s  Daughter,”  a  fine 
broad  picture  of  the  homely,  hearty  burghers  of  the  old 
free- town 8  of  the  German  empire,  with  a  slight  admix¬ 
ture  of  modern  lack-a-daisical  sentiment ;  “  The  Prime 
Donna”  evinces  a  fine  feeling  of  art ;  The  Siege  of 
Prague,”  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  excerpt  from  Pichler’s 
“  Waldstein  ;  “  The  Conscript” — good  ;  “  The  Rose  of 
Rouen,”  best  of  all. — As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we 
subjoin  the  Finale  of  “  The  Prima  Donna.”  Romanelli, 
a  tenor-singer  of  high  talents,  but  dissolute  habits,  had 
married  an  equally  gifted  countrywoman,  whom  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  away  with.  Chance  brings  him, 
after  many  ycai*s,  into  contact  with  the  woman  he  left 
to  perish,  and  it  so  happens  that  their  common  child  is  to 
perform  Klvira  to  Romanelli’s  Don  Giovanni.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  thus  narrated  : 

“  Jdrava  !  Bravissima  !  re-echoed  through  the  house 
when  Donna  Elvira  had  sung  her  first  solo — Ah  chi  mi 
c/icc  nmz— with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling.  Camilla  was 
too  youthful  and  lovely  to  look  the  part  of  the  forsaken 
Donna,  but  in  the  more  energetic  scenes  her  dignity  of 
mien  and  person,  and  the  indignant  Hash  which  blazed 
out  of  her  magnificent  black  eyes  were  so  imposing,  that 
Romanelli,  who  had  been  visibly  and  greatly  startled, 
when  she  appeared,  at  her  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
his  first  wife,  could  not  regain  entire  self-possession  until 
the  commencement  of  the  finale  in  the  first  act.  Al¬ 
though  some  years  beyond  fifty,  his  appearance,  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  was  still  sufficiently  youthful  for  the  part  of 
Don  Juan,  and  the  rich  costume  of  the  magnificent  Spa¬ 
niard  relieved  his  fine,  but,  to  my  vision,  languid  fea¬ 
tures,  and  displayed  advantageously  his  still  imposing  and 
graceful  person. 

“  Valeria,  without  her  mask,  but  closely  veiled,  sat  on 
the  bench  behind  me.  Unable  to  conjecture  how  she 
might  be  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  man  she  had 
once  so  entirely  loved,  I  had  forborne  to  look  at  her.  At 
the  pathetic  passage,  however,  of  Lasciay  o  car  a  /  la  ri- 
membranza  amara,  in  the  heart-rending  duet  between 
Ottavio  and  Donna  Anna,  after  her  father’s  death,  by 
the  sword  of  Don  Juan,  heard  behind  me  a  sigh  so 
deep  and  emphatic  that  I  involuntarily  looked  round,  and, 
through  the  partially  open  veil  of  Valeria,  I  saw  her  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  fixed,  with  compassionate  interest,  upon 
the  lovely  and  innocent  features  of  the  blue-eyed  Aus¬ 
trian,  who,  doubtless,  thought  herself  the  only  wife  of 
the  admired  and  graceful  Gua - a. 

‘‘  From  time  to  time,  as  the  plot  was  developed,  I 
ventured  to  address  some  critical  remarks  to  my  com¬ 
panion  ;  but  she  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  and  her  replies  were  so  little  apposite,  or 
coherent,  that  I  ceased  to  interrupt  her.  Soon,  however, 
I  observed,  from  the  sudden  movement  of  her  drapery, 
that  she  started  when  Don  Juan  began  to  address  the 
silly  Zerlina,  with  the  seductive  line  of  La  ci  darem  la 
7Aiawo— in  that  highly  dramatic  duet.  Turning  round 
again,  as  if  to  speak  to  her,  I  saw  her  pallid  cheeks 
suddenly  suffused  with  the  dark  red  hue  of  intense 
emotion,  and  as  suddenly  resume  their  wonted  paleness. 
Her  eyes,  too,  were  now  intently  fixed  upon  the  stage, 
and  fraught  with  a  meaning  which  I  was  anxious  but 
unable  to  interpret.  Their  large  full  orbs,  always  dark 
and  radiant,  appeared  to  me  to  become  darker  as  she 
gazed  with  a  startling  fixedness  of  look  upon  the  gay  and 
guilty  Don  Juan.  At  the  close  of  the  duet,  I  saiv  that 
her  fine  forehead  was  gathered  into  broad  lines,  and  her 
firmly  compressed  lips  gave  an  air  of  masculine  decision 
to  her  striking  features.  Suddenly  she  arose  from  the 
bench,  and  without  a  word  or  look  of  explanation, 

I  quitted  the  box ;  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  not 
unmingled  with  alarm,  when  I  thought  of  the  peculiar 
expression  of  her  countenance,  and  recoUected  that  the 
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dark  eyes  of  the  southera  Italians  deepen  with  their 
wrath.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  secret  recesses 
of  Valeria’s  character — I  knew  her  to  possess  fortitude 
and  energy  above  her  sex,  and  in  Italy  these  attributes 
are  often  accompanied  by  a  proud,  and,  under  strong 
provocation,  a  vindictive  spirit. 

Wearied  at  length  with  conjectures,  I  fixed  my  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  opera,  and  especially  upon  Ilomanelli, 
who  now  appeared  to  me  under  the  influence  of  some 
potent  cordial,  so  suddenly  did  he  throw  off  the  languor 
and  debility  occasioned  by  his  wound,  and  his  terror  at 
the  remarkable  features  and  dramatic  energies  of  Camilla. 
When  the  finale  of  the  first  act  began,  he  entered  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  his  character,  and  played  the  gay  and 
heartless  libertine  to  the  life.  And  now  began  the  de¬ 
lightful  terzetto  of  the  three  masks,  Ottavio,  Donna  Anna, 
and  Donna  Elvira.  No  one  appeared  to  find  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Elvira  who  then  appeared,  and  the  one 
who  had  preceded  her  but  to  7ne  the  distinction  was 
Instantaneously  perceptible.  The  ample  drapery  and  the 
mask  could  not  conceal  from  me  the  loftier  stature,  and 
the  deeper,  richer  voice  of  Camilla’s  mother.  A  light 
flashed  upon  me,  and  my  quickened  pulses  told  me  that 
some  strange  collision  was  at  hand. 

The  three  masks  retired,  the  scene  rose,  and  display¬ 
ed  a  numerous  assemblage  preparing  for  the  festive  dance. 

“  The  light  streamed  from  abundant  tapers ;  menials, 
1*1  gJiy  apparel,  were  dispensing  copious  refreshments  ; 
Don  Juan  was  the  master  of  these  rustic  revels ;  and  the 
universal  joy  was  unrestrained.  liomanelll  had.  regained 
his  wonted  energy  and  animation.  He  appeared  even  to 
revel  in  a  part  which  was.  Indeed,  the  reflex  of  his  own 
character  and  habits.  With  all  the  fire  and  vigour  of 
five-and-twenty,  he  bounded  through  the  dance,  and 
sought  to  animate  and  blind  his  guests,  while  he  again 
endeavoured  to  decoy  into  his  snare  the  giddy  Zerlina. 
A't  length  he  succeeds  in  separating  her  from  her  friends 
and  lover;  not,  however,  unobserved  by  the  jealous  Ma- 
setto,  whose  fury  excites  his  friends  to  assist  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  Zerlina,  and  their  treacherous  host  is  followed 
and  discovered  by  the  enraged  peasants.  With  ready  wit 
the  reckless  master  drags  forth  Leporello,  and  threatens 
him  with  instant  death,  for  having  carried  off  the  peasant 
maiden.  But  at  this  moment  the  three  masked  figures 
enter,  and,  with  menacing  gestures,  interfere  to  save  the 
unfortunate  valet.  And  now  Donna  Elvira  advances 
before  the  others,  uttering,  in  tones  of  thrilling  emphasis 
and  power,  the  fearful  denunciation — 

‘  L’empio  crede  con  tal  frode  di  nasconder  I’impieta !’ 

Her  mask  falls,  and  Ilomanelli,  who  had  stai*ted 
with  terror  at  the  peculiar  and  well- remembered  tones 
of  Valeria,  uttered  a  scream,  or  rather  yell  of  horror, 
when  he  encountered  the  riveted  gaze  and  bloodless 
features  of  one  risen  from  the  dead — of  one  whom  he  had 
for  twenty  years  thought  buried  beneath  the  everlasting 
snows  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  who  now  suddenly  appeared, 
to  menace  him  with  the  awful  punishment  due  to  his 
long  career  of  crime. 

“  Exhausted  by  dramatic  efforts  far  beyond  his 
strength,  he  shrunk  a])palled  beneath  the  withering— 
and,  to  his  fevered  fancy,  unearthly — gaze  of  the  pallid 
image  before  him.  lie  seemed  himself  to  have  become  a 
statue,  so  fixed  his  attitude,  so  wax-like  and  inanimate 
liis  look.  At  length,  perplexed  almost  to  madness — 
doubting,  and  yet  dreading  the  evidence  of  his  senses — a 
sudden  faintness  came  over  him,  and  he  grasped,  with 
frantic  clutcb,  a  Uible  near  him  for  support ;  but  it  was 
too  late  lor  earthly  aid.  His  pale  features  became  sud¬ 
denly  darkened  with  a  rushing  tide  of  blood ;  the  veins 
of  his  throat  and  temples  started  into  sharp  relief;  he 
staggered,  and  fell  upon  the  stage — a  corpse. 

The  performers,  who  had  gazed  upon  him  and  the 
unknown  actress  with  breathless  astonishment,  now 
screamed  with  horror.  The  whole  audience  arose  in 


tumult  and  dismay  ;  the  curtain  fell ;  and  the  finale  of 
the  first  act  was  the  end  of  Romanelli,  and  the  end  of 
the  opera.” 

Much,  however,  as  we  have  been  delighted  with  this 
elegant  and  pleasing  volume,  we  must  confess  that  Ken¬ 
nedy  seems  to  us  to  be  trifling  time.  He  has  in  him 
imagination  and  sentiment,  chastened  and  restrained  by 
strong  common  sense,  much  nerve  and  vigour,  and  pure 
classical  taste.  It  is  high  time  that  he  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  himself. 

Mrs  A.  Watts’s  ‘‘Juvenile  Souvenir”  may  boldly 
assume  a  place  beside  any  of  its  competitors  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  line— as,  indeed,  was  to  be  anticipated  from  her 
playful  and  ladylike  pen.  We  have  only  left  ourselves 
space  to  extract  a  clever  counterpart  to  a  picture  which 
we  borrowed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  from  last  year’s 
volume. 

THE  WIND  IN  A  RAGE.  BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

“  I  sung  to  the  little  folk 
Of  the  wind  in  a  joke : 

Let  us  now  pen  a  page 
Of  the  wind  in  a  rage.” 

“  Out  sprang  the  Wind  from  its  hidden  lair. 

With  a  bound  like  a  tiger,  a  growl  like  a  bear. 

’Twas  an  autumn  eve — as  with  fierce  affright, 

It  scowl’d  through  the  air  as  grim  as  night ; 

Fast  flew  the  clouds  at  its  demon  breath, 

Stagger’d  the  earth  as  with  stroke  of  death, 

And  a  lucid  gleam  was  in  the  sky. 

Where  the  strength  of  its  rage  was  rushing  by. 

“  Oh,  terrible  Wind  !  who  then  could  know 
’Twas  the  very  same  that  was  wont  to  blow 
In  the  fields  of  spring,  with  a  pulse  as  meek 
As  an  infant’s  breath  on  its  mother’s  cheek  ; 

Wavering  on  from  stem  to  stem 

Of  the  first  young  flowers,  scarce  bending  them  ; 

The  purple  arcus,  the  cowslip’s  crown. 

The  burnish’d  king-cups  bowing  down 
W’ith  a  loving  stress,  that  wooed  away 
Their  fragrant  spirits  in  its  play  ? 

“  Oh,  who  could  have  deem’d  it  the  very  breeze 
That  shook  the  gold  locks  of  laburnum  trees  : 

That  through  the  garden,  gentle  and  slow. 

Scatter’d  the  pear- bloom  down  like  snow  : 

And  the  rose  and  the  lilach  gave  it  charge 
To  winnow  their  odorous  life  at  large  ? 

“  Lithe  as  the  snake,  as  lion  bold. 

Cruel  and  huge  as  the  giants  old. 

Like  a  Spirit  of  Violence  on  it  past, 

To  scatter  and  batter,  to  crush  and  blast ! 

“  The  shepherd  upon  his  mountain  path 
Saw  in  the  heavens  its  coming  wrath  ; 

And  his  very  dog,  of  its  power  aware. 

Whined  and  crouched  with  a  rueful  stare ; 

The  tiler  beheld  its  ominous  frown. 

And  from  the  house-ridge  hasten’d  down  ; 

The  miller  did  nimbly  strip  his  sails ; 

The  farm-wife  set  down  her  milking  pails, 

And  ran  with  wild  speed  and  mien  aghast 
To  close  her  doors  and  windows,  fast. 

Snatch’d  from  the  wavering  garden  line 
Her  dangling  caps  and  linen  fine ; 

Mark’d  how  the  swine  to  shelter  sped, 

And  sat  by  her  fire  in  a.  quaking  dread. 

“  Far  on  the  seas  did  the  sailors  espy 
The  coming  fury,  and  ran  on  high — 

A  busy  swarm  at  the  captain’s  call. 

Amid  the  ropes,  and  the  masts  so  tall ; 
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The  sails  furl’d  up  like  clouds  of  air-» 

And  the  gallant  ship  stood  silent  and  bare. 

»•  And  well  for  those  that  with  timely  note 
Saw  that  the  air-hend  was  ail  oat, 

For  with  bellowing  din,  like  thunders  deep. 

It  burst  on  the  earth  with  a  stunning  sweep. 

The  sea- waves  up  into  foam  were  sent. 

And  over  the  land  it  roaring  went ; 

With  stifling  vengeance  scour’d  the  plain  : 

Man»  and  beast,  and  bird  in  vain 
Battled  with  that  outrageous  sway — 

They  turn’d  and  fled,  or  were  swept  away. 

And  from  town  to  town,  from  wood  to  wood, 

On  it  went  roaring  and  unwithstood  : 

Crouch’d  in  dread  silence  beast  and  bird ; 
j\len  in  their  dwellings  spoke  unheard. 

For  it  burst  on  their  roofs  with  the  thunderous  shock 
Of  the  tempest  waves  on  a  mid-sea  rock  ; 

But  many  a  one  did  think  and  pray 

For  each  living  thing  ’neath  its  power  that  lay  ; 

But  most  of  all  for  the  sailor,  driven 
With  crashing  masts  and  cordage  riven, 

All  night  the  darkling  sea  along. 

In  sufferance  blind,  and  patience  strong. 

It  pass’d — and  in  the  mourning  street 
Did  the  groups  who  gather  up  marvels  meet ; 

And  all  afar  you  might  discern. 

There  circled  amongst  them  tidings  stern. 

Said  one — ‘  The  crazy  cottage  that  stood 
In  the  steep  hill-croft  beside  the  wood. 

Fell  with  the  very  first  blast  that  came, 

And  was  burnt  to  dust  in  its  own  hearth  flame. 

The  bed-ridden  man  sprung  up,  and  cried, 

And  reach’d  the  door,  and  there  he  died  ; 

And  his  sickly  daughter  with  frenzied  pains 
Dragged  from  the  fire  his  old  remains.* 

‘  Hobb’s  mill  is  smash’d,  sail,  wheel,  and  crank  !' 

‘  The  lake,’  said  another,  ‘  has  burst  its  bank  ! 

A  hundred  oaks  in  the  forest  are  gone. 

That  stood  in  the  days  of  old  King  John  : 

With  rifted  trunks,  and  shatter’d  head, 

They  lie  on  the  turf  like  giants  dead.’ 

“  Along  the  street  there  came  a  child. 

Half  naked,  and  sooty,  and  weeping  wild  : 

*  Why  do  ye  weep,  my  little  dear  ?* 

‘  The  chimney  stack  she  cried  with  fear  : 

‘  The  chimney  stack,  the  floor  fell  through. 

And  has  kill’d  my  mother  and  baby  too  !’ 

‘  Trifles  are  these  !’  a  hoarse  voice  cried — 

‘  Go  to  the  beach,  and  the  ocean  wide ; 
f  here,  every  wave  that  comes  to  shore, 

Hringeth  a  drowned  body,  or  mote  : 

^lany  a  boat  in  the  angry  swell 
f  loateth  about  like  an  empty  shell ; 

Keel  upward  some,  and  vacant  all— 

The  people  were  drown’d  in  the  fiendish  squall  i 
And  casks,  and  chests,  and  timbers  grand, 

Gf  a  mighty  vessel,  bestrew  the  strand.’ 

**  Terrible  Wind  !  ob,  who  could  deem, 

As  it  curl’d  the  top  of  his  native  stream, 

And  lifted  the  leaf  of  his  garden  bower, 

Gentle  in  spirit,  .and  gentle  in  power, 

That  thus  it  would  rise,  like  a  monster  vast, 
fo  scatter  and  batter,  to  crush  and  blast !” 
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j  Last  week  we  had  an  overflow  of  the  productions  of 
•  the  Theologian  and  Lawyer — the  Medical  f'aculty  takes 
\  its  revenge  on  the  present  occasion.  First,  however,  we 
dispatch  the  solitary  treatise  on  spiritual  lore  that  has 
reached  us — if,  indeed,  we  may  gravely  bestow  that  title 
upon  such  an  inconsequential  piece  of  trifling. 

The  autlior  of  this  work  is  a  modest  man.  lie  says 
in  his  Preface — “  The  class  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
I  revelation,  unfolded  in  the  sequel,  appears  to  me  more 
;  striking  and  novel  than  many  others,  and  it  is  because  I 
think  it  has  either  been  too  much  neglected,  or  but  too 
partially  insisted  on,  that  I  have  selected  it.”  Farther, 

“  The  ground  of  evidence  I  have  now  ventured  to  occupy, 
seems  to  be  of  a  kind  equally  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
and  “  The  evidence  has  been  most  satisfactory  to  my  own 
I  mind,  and  I  most  devoutly  hope  it  may  be  found  equally 
I  so  to  others.  It  appears  to  vie  at  least  almost  incontro- 
!  vcrtible,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  impel  conviction,  and 
will,  doubtless,  yield  satisfaction  where  the  mind  is 
honest  and  docile.  Unfortunately,  some  minds  are  not 
j  docilef  &c. — which,  of  course,  closes  the  mouth  of  every 
I  antagonist.  We  join  the  author  in  his  good  opinion  of 
j  Mr  Keith’s  book  on  the  Prophecies,,  and  wish  he  had 
!  condescended  to  imitate  that  person’s  straightforward 
I  good  sense.  We  should  have  thought  a  popular  work, 
i  containing  popular  facts,  for  the  informatiun  and  satis- 
I  faction  of  ordinary  readers,  more  useful  than  a  vague 
I  reasoning  on  matters  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  had 
better  be  let  alone.  If  such  books  as  the  latter  are  to  be 
I  written,  they  are  for  such  pens  as  those  of  Campbell  and 
I  Reid  ;  while  the  former  description  applies  better  to  the 
j  faculties  of  Mr  Keith,  or  the  author  of  this  volume.  Wc 
I  believe,  most  implicitly,  that  the  Deity  (as  we  are  told 
I  in  Scripture)  made  light  shine  on  the  earth  on  the  fourth 
day  after  its  creation,  without  seeking  to  |»enetrate  the 
modus  operandi  •  nor  is  our  belief  at  all  increased  by 
our  author’s  elaborate  reasoning,  why  it  should  not 
have  appeared  at  the  creation.  Hitherto  the  finoa- 
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merit  liad  not  been  circumfused  around  the  globe,  nor  | 
had  the  separation  of  the  waters  taken  place ;  and  the  i 
earth  must  have  been  enveloped  in  a  dense  shroud  of  i 
vapour,  which  the  solar  ray  could  not  pierce,”  &c.  The  ; 
author  very  strongly  reprobates  the  use  of  ridicule  in  dis-  ! 
cussing  the  subject  he  has  chosen.  Under  these  circum-  ! 
stances,  we  are  surprised  to  find  him  making  attempts  at 
the  practice  himself,  but  we  cannot  say  he  has  improved 
on  the  instructions  of  his  adversaries.  We  could  point 
out  many  fanciful  and  far-fetched  theories  in  this  book — 
such  as  the  presumption,  that  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scot¬ 
land  are  the  remains  of  Druidical  altars,  melted  by  the 
force  of  the  fires  used  in  them  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  I 
permit  us.  On  the  whole,  let  ns  remark,  that  the  work 
contains  as  much  reading  and  information  as  we  think 
we  have  ever  met  with  in  so  short  a  compass,  with  as 
little  thought  or  ratiocination  to  render  them  available 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Next  comes  Dr  Macaulay’s  Medical  Dictionary,  which 
must  be  good,  if  there  be  faith  in  second  editions.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  thoroughly  despise,  loathe, 
hate,  and  abhor,  all  dictionaries  of  law  and  medicine, — 
all  books  that  smell  of  ‘‘  every  man  his  own  lawyer,”  and 
every  man  his  own  doctor.”  The  former  make  people 
crossgrained  and  litigious,  bad  neighbours,  and  worse 
family  men  ;  the  latter  transform  them  into  old  wives — 
creatures  who  sit  in  July  over  a  fire,  wrapt  in  fiannels, 
nursing  their  imaginary  aches,  and  coddling  their  mouldy 
heels.  A  devourer  <»f  novels  and  romances  is  a  nuisance, 
but  you  ihay  escape  him  by  bidding  him  hold  his  tongue, 
or,  at  the  worst,  by  flying  the  country.  The  self-taught 
physician  stinks. you  out  of,  the  house,  w'itli  his  gallipots, 
and  the  “  learned  in  the  law,”  catches  you  by  the  coat-tail, 
and  binds  you  over  to  underlie  his  persecution.  It  is 
some  consolation  that  all  these  quiduunca  end  by  poisoning 
or  bringing  themselves  to  beggary.  After  all,  if  we 
must  have  books  to  encourage  and  exasperate  such  mental 
hallucinations,  it  is  better  that  the  regular  practitioner 
should'  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  manufacture,  than  such 
quacks  as  Buchan  or—  -but  we  know  enough  of  the 
law  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  making  any  one  of  its 
professors  our  foe.  Of  such  of  our  readers,  tlierefore,  as 
will,  despite  of  our  parental  warning,  undermine  their 
health,  ruin  their  happiness,  and  finally  kill  themselves, 
do  we  entreat  thjB  favour  that  they  will  put  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  real  science,  and  employ  Dr 
Macaulay  in  this  kind  office.  Make  him,  gentle  hypo¬ 
chondriacs,  your  study  by  day  as  by  night, 

“  Nocturna  versate  manu,  versatc  diurna.” 

The  great  bugbear  of  the  day  has  come,  most  oppor¬ 
tunely,  to  the  aid  of  the  bookseller — seeing  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  political  excitement,  all  less  stimulating 
topics  had  palled  upon  the  public  palate.  The  penny-a- 
line  men  began  to  complain  that  even  murders  were  less 
cared  for.  But  since  our  good  friend  James  Kennedy 
began  to  “  toot  on*  his  trumpet” — he  was  the  first,  we 
think— -there  has  been  one  unintermitting  crash  of  horns 
kept  up,  like  that  of  children  on  “  Pace  Friday.”  Here 
Is  another  which  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  to 
the  amateurs  of  such  delicacies.  Dr  Young  is  a  man 
of  sense,  and  views  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Besides, 
his  prescriptions  are  not  so  difficult  to  follow  as  those 
thrown  by  the  refractory  patient  out  of  the  window, 
being  virtually  to  this  effect ; — “  Not  to  eat  dainties  un- 
less  you  relish  them,  nor  to  drink  unless  you  have  a 
mind  ;  not  to  sit  down  unless  you  prefer  it  to  standing 
or  walking,  nor  to  rise  unless  you  had  rather  not  sit  any 
longer ;  not  to  go  to  sleep  unless  you  wish  it,  nor  get  up 
of  a  morning  unless  it  suits  your  inclination  ;  wffien  you 
are  in  bed,  to  lie  on  one  side  unless  you  prefer  turn  ing.” 

Who  that  has  read  Mr  Murray’s  former  publications, 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  grandiloquence  of  his  style,  and 
his  intimacy  with  such  portions  of  the  history  of  his 
science  as  are  to  be  found  in  reviews  and  nursery  books  ? 


He  recommends  his  new  shower-bath,  by  informing  us 
that  ablutions  w'ere  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

He  next  proceeds  to  enlighten  our  wondering  ignorance, 
by  telling  us  that  “  Melampus  bathing  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Argos,  may  be  supposed  the  first  instance  of 
the  remedial  application  of  cold  bathing.”  And  Medea’s 
caldron  —  thought  we,  but  casting  our  eye  down  the 
page,  we  find  -Mr  Murray  has  forestalled  ns,  deducing 
thence  the  invention  of  the  warm  bath.  The  thermo¬ 
meter,  it  is  true,  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  so 
the  old  gentleman  was  boiled  alive— but  that’s  a  trifle.  i 
Does  not  every  fool  know  that  first  experiments  rarely  ' 
succeed  ?  lie  has  omitted,  however,  to  trace  the  shower, 
bath  to  its  inventor — the  thrifty  Highlander,  who,  when-  1 
ever  it  began  to  rain,  stripped  to  the  buff,  and  walked  j 

w’ith  his  clothes  beneath  his  arm,  that  he  might  have  a  I 

I  dry  suit  afterwards.  We  were  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  Mr  Murray’s  invention,  but  he  has  again  balked 
us: — “  In  the  machine  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  take 
for  granted  its  superiority  to  other  shower-baths.”  Of 
course  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

I  We  have  not  yet  discovered  in  what  language  the 
!  “  Unfailing  Method”  is  written,  but  we  shrewdly  suspect 
it  to  be  the  unknown  tongue*  Here  is  a  specimen : — 

“  Imagination  may  brood  over  the  scene  of  her  fancy ^  but  | 
the  full  account  of  suffering  cannot  he  portrayed*"  Again 
—he  trusts  that  when  he  dies,  his  “  family  shall  not 
have  it  in  their  ,  power  to  arraign  against  his  memory 
the  indictment  of  having  lived  in  vain.”  Once  more — 

1  “  My  ambition  apes  no  rira/r// here ;  it  assumes  a  humbler 
j  level"  In  a  work  which  abounds  with  such  fine  wri- 
\  ting,  however,  we  cannot  allow  the  author  to  say:— 

“  These  pages  are  few  and  simple."  We  rather  agree 
with  him  when  he  afterwards  bewails  his  lot  in  having 
“  no  friendly  hand  to  lop  off  any  unsightly  ramification, 
or  prune  its  hixuriance.”  Besides,  we  shrewdly  suspect 
that  Mr  Murray  is  a  fool.  “  /,  at  least,  shall  never  con¬ 
sent  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  douceur  with  any  works 
j  of  mine  to  Reviews ;  and,  if  the  spell  of  silence  is  to  be 
I  broken  by  a  bribe,  that  quiet  shall  ever  be  undisturbed 
by  me.  I  equally  scorn  the  penny  trump  of  fame*"  Stupid 
blockhead  !  .  How  can  he  expect  us  to  notice  him?  ^Ve 
can  tell  Mr  Murray,  as  friends  however,  how  he  might 
'  have  materially  improved  this  pamphlet, — by  omitting  the 
1  whole  of  it  except  the  plate  and  the  two  pages  dedicate  1 
to  its  explanation. 

j  We  never  met  with  any  thing  of  Hawker’s  yet  that 
<  was  not  invaluable  for  sportsmen.  This  abridgement  of 
!  the  New  Game  Laws  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  i| 

mingled  argument  and  invective,  tales  of  conversations  ;j 

with  poachers,  indications  of  his  being  up  to  trap,  and,  j 

finally,  the  knowing  cock  of  his  eye,  with  which  he  assures  , 

us  that  none  but  “  a  very  old  sportsman,  who  has  disco-  j 

vered  the  secrets  of  poachers,”  is  able  to  legislate  on  this 
subject,  arc  demonstration.  I 


FINE  ARTS. 

Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  Novels*  Part 
XIX.  London.  Charles  Tilt.  1831. 

The  English  School;  a  series  of  the  most  approved  pTO- 
ductions  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  executed  by  British 
Artists,  from  the  days  of  Hogarth  to  the  present 
Nos.  24  and  25.  By  T.  Hamilton.  London.  Charles 
Tilt.  1831. 

The  Landscape  Illustrations  are  not  like  themselves 
this  time.  Liverpool  in  1684,  is  a  would-be-l  urneris 
jabblc  of  air  and  water  ;  “  W^oodstock”  reminds  us  of  the 
collections  of  model-houses  which  children  love  to  congie- 
gate  into  towns;  “Dumfries”  is  w’orthy  of  Chis»hohn, 
and  “  St  Cuthbert’s”  of  Skene — the  severest  sentence  v\e 
ever  passed  upon  two  works  of  art. 

No.  24,  of  the  English  School,  concludes  the  secon 
volume.  Turner’s  “  Seventh  Plague,”  Barry’s  ‘‘  Lb 
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sium,”  Nortlicote’s  “  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke,”  and, 
nbove  all,  Flaxmaii’s  “  Tragedy,”  are  of  themselves  a  trea¬ 
sure  to  those  who,  like  us,  find  a  pleasure  in  refreshing 
their  memories  by  the  aid  of  these  outlines.  But  the 
index  to  the  volume  first  shows  us  what  a  treasure  has 
been  accumulating  on  our  hands  in  the  series  of  these 
unpretending  little  brochures.  No.  25,  does  not  com¬ 
mence  the  third  volume  very  auspiciously  :  but  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  nature  is  like  Noah's  Ark — clean  and  unclean 
must  both  be  there. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Contre-D arises  JBrilhntcs  et  Valsc  pour  le  Pianoforte. 
par  J.  T.  Surenne.  Edinburgh.  Robertson. 

These  are  very  creditable  to  so  young  a  composer  as 
31.  Surenne.  They  seem  well  adapted  for  practical  use, 
are  of  easy  attainable  execution,  and  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  numerous  sets  by  modern  quadrille  compilers, 
who  mutilate  and  garble  the  best  things  from  standard 
authors,  and  compress  their  ‘‘  fair  proportions”  into  forms 
at  once  unsuitable  and  uncharacteristic. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  STATUES  OP  LORD 
MELVILLE  AND  GEORGE  IV. 

King.  An,  Melville!  You  there? 

Mel.  Your  Majesty  seems  agitated. 

King.  And  with  good  cause.  After  standing  comfort¬ 
ably  for  some  time  in  my  old  friend  Chantrey’s  studio,  I 
was  rudely  laid  hold  of  and  packed  into  a  kind  of 
colFin.  After  tossing  violently  up  and  down  fora  weary 
length  of  time,  as  if  1  had  been  at  sea,  I  was  again  allowed 
to  see  the  light.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  become  aware 
that  I  was  standing  amid  an  immense  rabble,  when  a 
covering  was  thrown  over  my  head,  and  I  was  hoisted 
up  into  the  air,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
surrounding  mob.  Things  looked  ill  enough  at  the  time 
of  my  death,  and  as  I  had  heard  little  of  their  progress 
since,  so  my  first  thought  was  of  Jacobin  mobs — post 
mortem  sacrifices  of  every  thing  royal ;  and  fevered  with 
the  clamour,  my  uncertainty,  and  uneasy  dangling  posi¬ 
tion,  I  quivered  and  struggled  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

Mel.  How  delighted  your  Majesty  must  be  to  discover 
your  error — to  find  that  this  rude  treatment,  like  the 
Irish  mob  thrusting  its  innumerable  ungloved  dirty  paws 
into  your  carriage  when  you  landed  at  Dublin,  is  all  in 
love  and  loyalty. 

King,  Softly,  my  good  lord  ;  it  requires  some  time  be¬ 
fore  one’s  nerves  settle  after  such  a  shock — though  they 
be  of  metal.  My  head  tingles  like  the  bell  of  that  steeple 
beside  you. 

Mel.  More  musically,  I  hope,  for  a  more  excruciating 
jangle  never  was  heard  than  that  of  the  hells  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  church.  I  do  believe  they  are  the  main  cause  of 
the  scanty  congregation. 

King,  That  the  blockheads  should  not  have  thought 
ol  forewarning  me. 

MeL  Your  Majesty  forgets  that  mankind  are  not  ge¬ 
nerally  aware  that  every  image  of  a  deceased  person  be¬ 
comes  animated  with  a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
niated  his  corporeal  frame  while  living. 

King,  You  must  be  my  Cicerone  in  this  my  new  resi¬ 
dence,  which,  although  I  visited  it  once  in  my  life,  is  en- 
tirely  new  to  me.  What  a  magnificent  outline  the  Old 
■town  makes!  But,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  in¬ 
significant- looking  square  lump  is  that  standing  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  me  ? 

Mel,  That,  sire,  is  the  Temple  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Antiquity. 

King,  The  Art,  Science,  and  Antiquity  of  Edinburgh 


must  then  be'an  infinitely  small  quantity,  to  admit  of  its 
being  compressed  within  such  narrow  limits.  Who  may 
be  their  keepers  ? 

Mel,  Several  of  your  Majesty’s  most  fervent  and  loyal 
admirers.  One  in  particular,  a  learned  law-lord,  who 
was  a  main  instrument  in  bringing  you  to  the  scaffold — 
jiedestal,  I  mean,  upon  which  you  now  stand.  He  has 
been  hopping  about  the  place  like  a  pet-sparrow  for  the 
last  fortnight. 

King,  Oh,  I  know  him !  He  it  was  who,  afraid  lest 
others  should  outshine  him  in  the  list  of  subscribers, 
limited  the  subscription,  and  is  the  cause  of  my  now 
going  beggarly  a-foot,  instead  of  having  a  horse  as  a  King 
ought — as  my  ancestor  Charles  has.  Where  is  hel 

Mel,  In  Bridewell. 

King.  More  witty  than  polite  these  same  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  seem  to  be.  Well  said  !  “  The  merry  Mo¬ 
narch”  ill  Bridewell— whither  one-half  of  his  associates 
would  have  been  sent  had  they  met  with  their  deserts. 
But  can  the  “  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,”  eva¬ 
porate  in  so  brief  a  space  ?  Scarcely  more  than  a  century 
has  elapsed— 

Mel.  Nay,  your  IMajcsty  may  look  nearer  home. 

King,  IIow*^,  Melville  1 

Mel,  How  many  already  pass  your  own  statue,  with 
scarce  a  glance — or  with  the  involuntary  question,  “  Why 
to  him  ?” 

King,  This  is  bold  language. 

Mel,  Sire,  we  belong  now  to  an  order  of  beings  who 
dare  not,  cannot,  speak  any  thing  but  truth.  Remember 
that  the  veneration  and  wonder  that  attaches  to  the  person 
alone  survives,  while  that  paid  to  the  office  is  transferred 
to  the  successor  with  as  much  ease  as  the  hell,  which  has 
just  finished  your  death-knell,  is  made  to  ring  a  merry 
peal  in  welcome  to  the  new’’  monarch.  I  could  make  the 
application,  but  had  rather  that  your  Alajesty’s  own  good 
sense  spared  me  the  trouble. 

King,  It  is  true — debarred  .necess  to  a  share  in  public 
business  until  the  first  spring  and  vigour  of  life  were 
gone — I  did  little  more  than  discharge  the  routine  duties 
of  my  kingly  office,  and  acquiesce  in  that  course  of  policy 
which  circumstances,  or  their  own  previous  operations, 
had  obliged  my  ministers  to  adopt.  I  %vas  necessar  ily 
one  of  those  kings  who,  while  they  are  the  safest  in  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  can  never  hope  to  attach  the 
public  to  their  person.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this 
negative  situation  had  been  all — but  my  youth  was 
plagued  Avith  the  calumnies  of  the  Tories,  my  advanced 
years  with  those  of  the  Whigs.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
been  immaculate,  but  I  was  at  least  as  good  as  nine-tenths 
of  my  revilers;  and  why  Avas  my  domestic  priA^acy  less 
to  he  reA’ered  than  that  of  another  ?  Towards  the  close 
of  my  life,  public  feeling  relented  in  my  favour,  and  I 
had  hoped  that  this  would  have  been  lasting — but,  alas  ! 
I  am  already  forgotten  ;  and  those  Avho  “  made  mowes”  at 
my  brother  AA’hile  I  lived,  noAv  “giA'c  twenty,  forty,  fifty, 
an  hundred  ducats  a-piece  for  his  picture  in  little.” 

Mel.  I  meant  but  to  arm  you  against  the  worst,  not 
lead  you  to  melancholy  reflections. 

King,  But  tell  me,  Melville !  You  say,  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  being,  Ave  must  speak  the  truth.  Had  any 
person  in  a  previous  state  insinuated  as  much  against 
your  veracity  ? 

Mel.  I  stuck  as  close  to  truth  as  the  Avorld  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  demand.  I  Avas  a  statesmen.  I  could  not  be 
impolite  to  my  superiors— or  to  those  whom  I  Avished  to 
turn  to  any  purpose. 

King.  I  can  vouch  for  the  irresistible  suavity  of  your 
demeanour  towards  the  former — and  I  have  heard  that 
your  success  AA'ith  the  latter  Avas  equally  remarkable.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  story  of  poor  Sherry’s  adventure, 
Avhile  shooting  grouse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of 
your  estates?  It  Avas  after  that  ugly  discussion— nay, 
never  attempt  to  look  abashed,  this  is  the  realm  of  free- 
speaking-»-the  party  had  taken  up  their  quarters  round 
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a  splendid  lunch,  and  Sherry,  who  was  always  great  on 
such  occasions,  was  sparkling  in  rivalry  with  the  cham¬ 
pagne.  Some  of  yo\xv  giUieSy  (I  learned  that  word  from 
Sir  Walter,)  creeping  near  to  have  a  view  of  that  strange 
phenomenon  a  Sasenagh  gentleman,  overheard  one  of  the 
company  address  Brinsley  by  name.  The  creature  kept 
edging  up,  and  laying  its  hand  most  suspiciously  upon  his 
skme  dhu,  (I  think  that  was  the  name  they  gave  to  a 
rascally-looking  knife  they  stuffed  into  my  stocking  that 
day  I  wore  the  Highland  dress  at  Holyrood,)  addressed 
him — “  Ilumh  !  will  ye  be  the  Sheridan  that*s  persecu¬ 
ting  our  Lord  Melville  ?”  Brinsley,  gulping  down  the 
bumper  he  had  at  his  mouth,  anxiously  repelled  the  im¬ 
putation,  adding  that  that  Sheridan  was  “a  d - d 

scoundrel  I” 

Mel.  Too  good  to  be  true.  But  as  your  Majesty’s 
spirits  seem  to  be  rising  again,  I  shall  contribute  my 
story  too — though  it  do  tell  against  myself.  I  never 
remember  to  have  given  my  worthy  supporters  in  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  offence  but  once— I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  gave  them  much  of  any  thing — but  fair 
words.  I  had  too  many  Scotch  cousins.  It  happened 
on  this  unlucky  occasion,  I  had  some  object  to  carry  with 
the  Patres  Conscripti  of  the  city,  and  had  been  busy  the 
whole  day  trudging  from  tallow-chandler  to  grocer,  and 
thence  to  oil-merchant.  I  was  the  very  pink  of  polite¬ 
ness,  and  Allan  MacConochie— first  of  the  name — wits 
not  a  whit  behind  me.  At  dinner  we  had  the  whole 
town-council,  and  plied  them  with  wine  and  compliments 
till  we  had  won  every  heart — they  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  serve  me.  So  enraptured,  indeed,  were  some  of 
the  deacons  with  my  good-fellowship,  that  they  took — 
d — n  them — my  invitation  to  remain  when  the  company 
broke  up,  in  good  earnest,  and  clapped  down  again  upon 
their  seats  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  An  Edinburgh  drink¬ 
ing-bout  was  no  joke  in  those  days — I  could  scarcely 
waddle  back  to  Allan,  who  was  snug  ensconced  behind 
the  bottles.  As  to  seeing  beyond  them,  that  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  no  more  dreamed  of  the  presence  of  any 
thing  pertaining  to  the  Council- chambers  than  of  your 
Majesty’s.  With  true  drunken  gravity,  I  began  to  read 
Allan  a  lecture  on  the  dignity  and  reserve  becoming  our 
station.  “  Never  have  any  trafficking  wi’  dirty  shop¬ 
keeper  bodies,  Allan  !  sic  creatures  as  we  saw  the  day. 
It’s  no  genteel.  It’s  beneath  (hiccup)  us,  Allan!”  I 
was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  my  thoughtlessness  by  the 
noise  of  some  person  tumbling  over  a  chair.  As  I  after¬ 
wards  learned,  this  was  Deacon - ,  who  came  down 

in  the  act  of  buttoning  his  coat,  and  pawing  the  floor 
with  his  foot,  preparatory  to  an  explosion  of  offended 
dignity.  I  lost  three  votes  by  the  blunder. 

King.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  a  pity  we  are  fixtures,  we 
might  otherwise  have  a  gay  life  in  this  queer  town  of 
yours ! 

Mel.  ‘‘  A  new  race  has  arisen  which  knows  not  Jo¬ 
seph  !”  But  we  can  play  the  spies  upon  their  pleasures. 

King.  How  1  envy  your  lofty  situation  !  The  whole 
town  must  lie  open  to  your  searching  glance. 

Mel.  You  will  not  envy  it  when  you  have  seen  the 
rude  buffeting  of  wintry  winds  to  which  it  exposes  me. 

King.  Day  breaks !  Our  conversation  must  cease  for 
the  present. 

LOUD  MONBODDO. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir, — This  being  a  snowy  day,  I  have  found  out  for 
myself  many  inventions — such  as  those  who  are  placed 
in  similar  circumstances  with  myself  will  readily  conjec¬ 
ture.  Amongst  other  means  of  passing  the  time  less  dis¬ 
agreeably,  1  have  had  recourse  to  Chambers’s  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh — a  work  composed  as  it  were  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  all  similarly  circum¬ 
stanced  with  myself.  The  free  and  easy,  good-natured 
manner  in  which  the  habiliments  and  manners  of  Auld 
Reekie;  some  fifty  years  ago,  are  brought  under  review; 


imparts  a  charm  to  the  work,  and  keeps  alive  the  atten¬ 
tion  wonderfully.  I  was,  however,  not  a  little  startled 
by  the  notice  of  Lord  Monboddo,  which  is  given  in  pages 
175,  6,  7,  of  the  second  volume,  it  being  there,  in  the  first 
place,  roundly  asserted,  that 

“  Lord  Monboddo,  with  all  his  oddities,  and  though 
generally  hated  or  despised  by  his  brethren,  was  by  far  the 
most  learned,”  &c.  ;  and  again,  “  so  convinced  is  he  said 
to  have  been  of  the  truth  of  his  fantastic  theory  of  human 
tails,  that  whenever  a  child  happened  to  be  born  in  his 
house,  he  would  watch  at  the  chamber  door  in  order  to 
see  it  in  its  first  state,  having  a  notion  that  the  midwives 
pinched  oil*  the  infant  tails  and  again,  he  1-jst  it,  (a 
lawsuit,)  however,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  enraged  in 
consequence  at  his  brethren,  that  he  never  afterwards  sat 
with  them  upon  the  bench,  but  underneath  among  the 
clerks lastly,  we  have  the  following  extraordinary  state¬ 
ment, — “  he  was  the  earliest  patron  of  one  of  the  best 
scholars  now  in  Scotland — the  venerable  Professor  Hun¬ 
ter  of  St  Andrews,  who  was  for  many  years  his  secre¬ 
tary,  and  who  cJiieJlg  wrote  the  first  and  best  volume  of  his 
lordship's  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Languages." 

Now,  by  putting  that  to  that,  as  the  saying  goes,  by 
comparing  the  first  allegation  with  the  last,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  with  the  third,  little  more  will  be  necessary,  if  these 
alleg.ations  he  credited,  to  cover  Lord  Monboddo’s  me¬ 
mory,  not  only  with  ridicule  but  with  contempt.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  through  the  means  of  living  evi¬ 
dence,  as  w'ell  as  of  written,  these  strange  and  daring 
assertions  can  be  disproved,  and  an  attempt  to  blacken 
the  memory  of  fi  distinguished,  though  somewhat  eccen¬ 
tric  individual,  can,  we  sincerely  trust,  be  frustrated. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  first  allegation  that  I^ord  Mon¬ 
boddo  WfTs  ‘‘  hated  or  despised  ”  by  his  brethren,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  who  knew  his  lordship  would 
conscientiously  make  the  averment.  His  sitting  below 
the  bench,  and  amongst  the  clerks,  was  not  owing,  as 
Mr  Chambers  would  insinuate,  to  any  quarrel  with  his 
brethren  in  general,  but  merely  to  a  freak,  that  he 
would  not  sit  with  Lord  Hailes,  on  whose  left  hand  he 
was  placed,  because  he  (Lord  Hailes)  annoyed  him  wdth 
eating  “  sweeties  and  gingerbread  !”  That  he  lived  and 
died  on  visiting  terms  with  most,  if  not  all  of  his  breth¬ 
ren,  is  notorious,  and  that  even  Lord  President  Dundas 
or  Lord  Karnes  would  despise  the  author  of  “the  Origin 
of  Languages,  ”  bears  its  own  refutation  happily  along 
with  it.  The  absurd  anecdote  of  the  Tails  will  not  tell 
even  against  Lord  Monboddo’s  most  assailable  foible; 
for,  whilst  it  was  his  lordship’s  avowed  theory,  that  man 
was  originally,  and  in  the  savage  state,  endowed  with 
that  appurtenance,  it  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  by 
him,  that  civilisation  had  long  denuded  him  of  such  pri¬ 
meval  honours  1  and  hence  his  constant  reference  to  the 
salvage  state  fo.  illustrations. 

The  most  reprehensible,  however,  of  the  allegations 
brought  against  his  lordship,  is  contained  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  “the  venerable  Professor  Hunter  of  St 
Andrews,  wrote  the  first  and  best  volume  of  his  lord- 
ship’s  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Languages.”  Now,  it  by 
the  word  “  wrote,"  3Ir  Chambers  means  us  to  understand 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis.  Dr  Hunter  penned, 
not  only  the  first  and  best,  but  all  the  four  volumes  ot 
the  treatise  referred  to,  he  is  probably  not  far  trom  the 
truth.  Whatever  merit  there  is  in  such  assistance,  Pr 
Hunter  is  as  well  entitled  to  it  as  the  man  who  made 
the  pens  to  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  or  the  sexton 
who  rang  the  bell  to  the  popular  discourse!  But  i 
by  the  word  wrote — as  is  manifestly  the  case,  otherwise 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  w’ord  “  best" — the  author 
means  composed  the  first  volume,  or  any  part  whate^ei 
of  Lord  3Ionboddo’s  w’ork,  this  allegation  can,  and 
should  it  be  found  necessary — may  be  disproved  by  the 
best  of  all  testimony,  that,  namely,  of  the  learnc 
individual  referred  to.  These  eminent  men,  the  living^ 
well  M  the  dead,  are  happily  enabled  to  stand  well  wit 
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posterity,  without  interfering  with  the  honours  of  each 
other.  As  my  Uncle  Toby  said,  on  a  different  occasion, 
there  is  assuredly  room  enough  in  the  world  for  both 
reputations.  Nor  was  the  satellite  ever  brought  into 
overshadowing  conjunction  with  the  planet,  till  3Ir 
Chambers,  from  some  imperfection  or  perversion  of  vision, 
imagined  and  published  the  mistake — a  mistake  so  much 
the  more  inexcusable,  that  it  might  have  been  prevented, 
not  only  by  oralj  hut  even  by  lorittm  testimony. 

Let  any  one  cast  his  eye  over  Lord  Monboddo’s  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  “  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb,”  and 
then  peruse  Dr  Hunter’s  “  Appendix”  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  without  going  further,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
satisfy  himself — from  written  testimony — that  ]VIr  Cham¬ 
bers  is,  and  must  be,  egregiously  mistaken.  The  views 
are,  toto  coclo,  different ;  and  unless  Dr  Plunter’s  mind, 
in  his  later  day,  (like  the  darned  stockings,)  has  under¬ 
gone  a  total  and  r.adical  change,  no  one  could,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  suppose  them  the  views  of  the  same  individual. 
In  acuteness,  learning,  and  eccentricity,  liord  INIonboddo 
is  decidedly  himself — totus  teres  atqiie  rottindus^ix  con¬ 
sistent  unity  ;  whilst  in  originality,  accuracy,  and  depth. 
Dr  Hunter  is  equally  self-consistent,  and  separated  from 
others.  The  one  seems  to  have  looked  more  upon  the 
outward  aspect  of  man,  as  exhibited  in  the  various  stages 
of  his  existence,  as  an  index  of  his  mental  and  moral  con¬ 
stitution  ;  whilst  the  other,  looking  into  his  own  bosom, 
c'lnd  plummeting  the  depths  thereof  by  a  line  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  reach,  has  been  enabled  to  reach  first  principles, 
which  might  otherwise  have  remained  inaccessible. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Chambers,  convinced  how 
material  is  a  reputation  for  accuracy,  will,  in  any  future 
edition,  correct  and  acknowledge  his  mistake.  I  am,  &c. 

Pkviii  Play. 

St  Andrews,  10/7/  Nov,  1831. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON 

ROW  AX. ^ 


Among  the  many  just  acknowiedgments  which  the 
press  and  public-spirited  individuals  have  lately  awarded 
to  those  who  have  served  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
man,  it  has  surprised  me  not  a  little,  that  no  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  oldest  living  patriot  in  the  Hritish  do¬ 
minions,  and  one  who  for  purity  of  motive  and  steadiness 
of  principle  has  been  surpassed  by  few.  I  allude  to 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  of  Killeleagh  in  Ireland. 
He  was  born  in  a  land  which  for  centuries  had  been  the 
theatre  of  insult  and  oppression,  and  his  soul  was  cast  in 
too  fine  a  mould  not  to  feel  with  indignation  the  wrongs 
of  his  country.  He  beheld  the  great  mass  of  his  country¬ 
men  groaning  beneath  a  vassalage  more  grinding  than 
that  of  Spartan  Helotism — the  administration  of  the  laws 
in  the  hands  of  a  faction  directly  interested  in  poisoning 
the  fountains  of  justice — and  the  first-fruits  of  the  pea¬ 
sant’s  toil  swept  away  to  swell  the  coffers  of  a  foreign 
priesthood.  It  will  not  excite  surprise,  then,  that  he  sprung 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  of  1782,  and 
contributed  materially  to  wrench  from  the  reluctant  grasp  ' 
of  the  British  Parliament  a  portion  of  those  rights  which  I 
had  been  so  unjustly  snatched  away.  Prom  that  time, 
till  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Fitz william  in  1705,  Ireland 
enjoyed  a  temporary  calm ;  and  that  period  was  employed 
hy  Rowan  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  deplo¬ 
rable  condition  of  his  country,  and  endeavouring  to  devise 
measures  for  enabling  her  again  to  hold  up  her  head 
among  the  nations. 


P  *  t)n  a  late  occasion,  'Whilc  re\iewiiig  Moore’s  i.ife  oi  J.ord 
tjdward  ritzsrerabl,)  we  ••xpressed  our  sentiiniMits  respecting  tlie 
character  aial  conduct  <ti  the  Society  of*  I’nited  Irishmen.  T  his 
frees  us  from  the  necessity  of  repeating  where  we  dirter  from  and 
Where  we  coincide  with  the  views  of  our  able  and  euthuiiastic 
^.»rrespomlcnt.  Rowan  is  a  historical  character,  and  a  picture  of 
nm  iu  old  age  aud  retirement  wttit  have  an  iutere*3t  lor  every 


The  patriots  were  struck  with  dismay,  when  they  found 
that  the  conciliatory  policy  of  Fitz  william  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  measures  of  severity,  and  that,  instead  of 
governors  friendly  to  their  interest,  their  acknowledged 
enemies  were  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  Now  was  the 
hour  for  the  patriot  to  avow  himself,  and  Rowan  was 
amongst  the  foremost,  in  conjunction  with  Wolfe  Tone, 
and  Bond,  and  Fitzgerald,  to  organize  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen.  I  have  often  fancied  to  myself  the 
struggle  which  must  have  taken  place  in  his  breast  before 
coming  to  this  final  resolve.  He  felt  nothing  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  rancour  which  inflamed  the  blood  of  the  Episco¬ 
palian  and  the  Catholic.  He  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  of 
Scottish  extraction,  and  being  thereby  iinalfected  by  their 
priestly  animosities,  he  was  free  to  contemplate  the  aspect 
of  hivS  country  through  the  clear  medium  of  reason,  not 
through  the  lens  of  passion  and  prejudice.  He  was  not 
a  needy  and  desperate  adventurer,  with  every  thing  to 
gain  from  any  convulsion.  I/ike  the  purest  of  English 
patriots,  John  Hampden,  he  was  in  allliient  circumstances, 
and  singularly  happy  in  his  domestic  relations;  but  his 
affections  ranged  far  beyond  his  family  circle.  At  the 
first  trumpet  call  of  Ireland  he  sprang  from  his  retreat, 
staked  his  i>roperty  and  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  strove  to  unite  his  countrymen  in  a  bond  of 
brotherhood.  His  grand  impulse  ^vas  the  unconquerable 
sense  of  duty — a  sentiment  felt  only  in  its  fullest  power 
by  the  highest  minds. 

The  zeal  and  fearlessness  he  displayed  in  extending 
the  ramifications  of  the  secret  Union,  and  endeavouring 
to  organize  a  defensive  force,  soon  gained  him  the  hearts 
of  the  patriots,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  vengeance 
of  the  government.  He  v/as  seized  and  imprisoned  ;  and 
his  capture  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  splendid  and 
spirit-stirring  appeal  ever  made  by  Curran  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  Curran,  like  the  great  Lord  Erskine,  was 
in  the  habit  of  identifying  himself  with  his  client,  and 
thereby  gave  a  reality  and  a  fresJincss  to  the  arguments 
he  uttered,  which  never  failed  in  heightening  the  im¬ 
pression  produced.  His  eloquence  rose  with  the  dignity 
of  his  client’s  nature,  and  produced  a  corresponding  effect. 
Rowan,  however,  was  condemned,  and  must  infallibly 
have  suffered  the  extremity  of  the  law,  had  not  his  wife, 
with  a  chivalry  paralleled  in  more  recent  times  by  Mtadamo 
Lavalette,  obtained  admission  to  his  cell,  and  substituted 
herself  in  his  place.  He  escaped  to  ITowth,  and  em¬ 
barked  for  France  in  a  small  skiff  of  two  oars.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  intense  respect  entertained 
for  him  by  his  countrymen  of  Jill  classes — for  even  the 
Orange  party  admitted  his  spotless  integrity  of  purpose 
—that  it  is  genei’ally  believed  th.'it  the  crew  of  one  of 
the  revenue  cutters,  dispatche<l  by  government  to  distri¬ 
bute  proclamations  among  the  coast  towns  of  L.  1000  for 
his  apprehension,  actually  overtook  and  recognised  him, 
but,  relenting  from  their  purpose,  they  merely  dropped  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation  into  his  little  bark,  and  passed 
on. 

After  many  vicissitudes  in  France  and  elsewhere,  he 
ultimately  escaped  to  the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
many  years.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  of  a  very  singular  nature.  Wolfe  Tone,  Napper 
Tandy,  Dr  Reynolds,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  all 
active  leaders  in  the  Irish  struggle,  having,  after  many 
miraculous  escapes,  succeeded  separately  in  reaching 
America,  Rowan  met  them  all  at  a  cafe  in  Philadelphia. 
This  meeting  must  have  been  intensely  interesting,  as 
several  of  the  parties  were  entirely  ignorant  of  each  other’s 
arrival.  I  cannot  omit  another  proof  of  Ro wean’s  popu¬ 
larity  : — Lord  Clare,  who  was  at  the  head  <»f  the  Irish 
government  at  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  made  a  special 
exception  in  his  favour,  by  permitting  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily  to  possess  his  property  during  his  exile.  So  deep- 
rooted  was  Lord  Clare’s  respect  for  him,  that  he  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  effect  a  repeal  of  his  out¬ 
lawry,  iu  which  object  his  lordship  succeeded  in  1806, 
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and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  was  not  heartily  opposed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  Since  that  period  Rowan  has  been  a 
resident  in  Dublin. 

Happening  to  he  in  Dublin  in  October,  1829,  I  soli¬ 
cited  a  friend  of  Mr  Rowan’s  to  introduce  me  to  him. 
I  considered  him  the  object  of  the  greatest  interest  in  that 
city.  He  was  the  last  remnant  of  that  band  of  patriots, 
who  had  trod  every  selfish  feeling  under  foot  for  the  sake 
of  their  common  country.  I  had  from  childhood  deemed 
him  an  impersonation  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  longed  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips,  after  the  sufferings  he  had  en¬ 
dured,  whether,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  the 
ardent  principles  of  his  youth  still  held  undiminished 
sway  in  his  heart.  His  appearance  affected  me  much  ; 
instead  of  the  tall,  broad,  manly  form  I  had  read  of,  he 
was  sadly  shrunken  ;  the  fiery  eye  was  dim  with  years, 
and  almost  blind.  But  his  identity  was  hot  difficult  to 
trace — the  compressed  lip,  the  expanded  nostril,  and  the 
bold  outline,  expressed  that  lofty  moral  resolution  which 
had  always  distinguished  his  career.  When  my  friend 
presented  me  to  him,  he  remarked,  ‘‘  You  see  an  old 
man,  who  should,  long  ere  now,  have  been  in  his  grave ; 
my  strength  is  fast  failing  me,  and,  as  ,  ray  early  and 
dearest  friends  are  all  in  the  other  world,  1  long  to  fol¬ 
low  them.  But  I  ought  not  to  regret  having  lived  till 
now,  since  I  have  seen  the  stain  wiped  from  my  country’s 
brow  by  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill.”  When  I  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  prominent  part  he  had  acted  in  the  troubles 
of  1798,  his  dim  eye  flashed  with  young  life,  and  he  re¬ 
joined,  “  Yes,  Ireland  had  then  many  a  clear  head,  and 
many  a  brave  heart.”  On  alluding  to  his  unexpected 
meeting  with  his  friends  in  Philadelphia,  pulses  which 
had  long  slumbered  seemed  again  to  beat,  and  he  replied, 
“  That  was  an  hour  of  excessive  interest^  and  one  of  the 
happiest  of  my  chequered  life.”  In  the  course  of  my  inter¬ 
view,  1  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  “  whether  after  his 
long  exile  and  numerous  bereavements,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  dark  cloud  of  obloquy  in  which  his  enemies  had  striven 
to  envelope  his  name,  he  still  justified  his  public  conduct 
to  himself?”  He  replied,,  with  a  solemnity  aud  energy 
that  startled  both  me  and  his  friend,  So  thoroughly  does 
my  conscience  approve  of  all  I  have  done,  that  had  I  my 
life  to  commence  again,  I  would  be  governed  by  the  same 
principles ;  and,  therefore,  should  my  country’s  interests 
be  compromised,  those  principles  would  call  me  forth  in 
her  defence,  even  though  the  obstacles  were  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  appalling  than  in  the  times  in  which  1  suffered.” 
I  remember  little  else  of  our  conversation.  I  parted  with 
him  forever,  with  the  same  sentiment  of  profound  vene¬ 
ration  that  I  would  have  felt  had  I  left  the  threshold  of  a 
Fabricius,  a  Cincinnatus,  or  a  Cato. 

Notwithstanding  my  admiration^  of  Rowan’s  character 
and  principles,  1  cannot  maintain'  that  his  schemes  were 
unexceptionable  ;  his  design  of  disconnecting  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  impolitic, 
because  Ireland,  being  the  weaker  power,  must,  for  pro¬ 
tection’s  sake,  have  become  a  province  of  France  or  Ame¬ 
rica,  and,  of  consequence,  liave  been  the  theatre  of  perpe¬ 
tual  aggression.  A  man,  however,  whose  motives  have 
ever  been  so  free  even  from  suspicion,  and  whose  general 
views  are  so  enlightened,  can  bear  to  have  one  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  attributed  to  him. 

Edinhuryliy  Noi\  1831.  J.  H. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  PAST. 

“  There’s  not  n  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away  I” 

Byron. 

Oh  !  never  speak  of  joyous  hours 
The  future  holds  in  store  for  me ; 

For  Hope  can  show  no  stars  so  bright, 

As  those  that  live  in  Memory ! 


When  roses  droop  and  fall  away. 

That  once  shed  beauty  o’er  the  plain. 

We  know  that  other  fiowers  as  fair 
Will  rise  at  summer’s  breath  again. 

But  changing  years  can  ne’er  bring  back 
Those  golden  days  I’ve  seen  depart. 

’Tis  autumn  with  me  now — and  ah  ! 

There’s  but  one  summer  of  the  heart  / 

Where’er  I  see  a  radiant  face. 

Or  catch  the  glance  of  laughing  eyes, 

All  glowing  with  the  light  of  hope, 

That  sparkles  on  and  never  dies  ; 

I  sigh  to  think,  if  it  were  given 

Through  coming  years  one  look  to  cast. 

Perchance  that  soul  would  start  to  find 
Its  happiest  hours  were  with  the  past ! 

It  is  not  that  the  friends  decay 

Who  cheer’d  our  path  of  light  before ; 

It  is  not  that  from  eai*th  and  sky 
Time  steals  their  loveliness  of  yore  ; 

Oh !  no  :  it  is  the  soul  is  changed — 

The  spirit-fire  from  fancy  caught — 

The  glory  of  first  feelings  dimm’d — 

The  freshness  of  romantic  thought ! 

I  saw  a  lark  go  forth  with  song 
In  the  blue  light  of  summer  morn. 

But,  ere  eve  fell,  into  his  nest 

He  wearied  sank,  with  plumage  torn ! 

And  oh  !  thought  I,  poor  wounded  bird. 

How  like  my  wasted  heart  to  thee ! 

Now  chain’d  to  earth,  and  faint,  and  sad. 

That  once  ruse  heavenward,  glad  and  free ! 

Gertrude. 


A  SUxMMER  EVENING  SEA  VIEW. 

Old  Ocean  slumbers  in  his  calmest  rest ; 

Along 'the  beach  the  murmuring  billows  die  ; 

As  through  the  forest  gentle  breezes  sigh. 

And  the  w'hite  sea-bird  seeks  her  isle-built  nest. 

Each  soft  wave  wears  a  crimson-tinged  crest. 

Reflected  from  the  evening’s  gorgeous  sky _ 

As  in  bright’ dreams  the  blue  deep  sought  to  vie 
With  the  resplendent  glories  of  the  west. 

A  glowing  shower  of  amber  radiance  streams 
Full  on  St  Cuthbert’s  ancient  warrior  fort,^ 

While  Bamburgh’s  towers,  whence  princely  bounties  flow, 
In  purple  shade  elude  the  flaunting  beams — 

So  does  Ambition,  still,  life’s  splendours  court. 

And  meek-eyed  Charity  shrink  from  vain  show. 

Juhj,  1831.  31.  J* 


AUTU3INAL  STANZAS. 

Sf/  Thomas  J3rt/dson, 

By  wood  and  grove,  and  streamlet  bank, 
The  leaves  are  floating  on  the  blast — 
The  flowers  that  bloom’d  around  our  path 
With  blight  are  overcast. 

Across  the  inland  solitude. 

Strange  birds  from  distant  ocean  fly. 
Heralding  storms,  where  late  the  lark 
Told  of  a  summer  sky. 


*  Holy  IslHiid  Castle. 
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Yet  lovely  from  this  summit  looks 
The  lamlscape,  stretching  far  away, 
While,  *mi(l  the  many-colour’d  west, 
Lingers  departing  day. 

Spirit  of  recollected  joy  ! 

I  feel  thy  magic  potence  here, 

Thrilling  my  heart-strings— Mbriiiging  o’er 
]My  eyes  a  precious  tear. 

In  luxury  of  voiceless  thought, 

I  wander  onward,  led  by  thee  ; 

And  hold  communion  with  the  days 
Which  never  more  can  be. 


LITERARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Mr  R.  Hanway  is  preparinar  a  History  of  the  Representation 
of  England,  drawn  fn»m  Records  ;  and  of  the  reform  of  its  Abuses 
bv  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  without  the  aid  of  Statute  Iaiw. 

Mr  r.  Arundel,  a  young  architect,  who  has  been  pursuing  his 
studies  in  ItiUly,  announces  a  work  in  numbers  on  Palladio. 

A  refutation  of  the  calumnious  reports  set  on  foot  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  respecting  the  Unknown 
Tongue.— [We  have  transcribed  the  above  announcement  rerba- 
tim  from  the  periodicals  in  which  it  has  appeared,  but  whether 
the  refutation  or  the  calumnioiLS  reports  are  attributed  to  the 
followers  of  Mr  Irving,  we  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine. — 
L.  JJ 

“  The  Mother\^  Book,**  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  CliVd^  is  about  to 
issue  from  the  Glasgow  press.  It  contains  hints  to  parents  of 
every  rank  on  the  education  and  management  of  children. 

The  Border  Magazine.— We  seem  fast  verging  towards  that 
state  of  society  in  which  every  town  shall  find  itself  in  Magazines 
—a  sad  look-out  for  the  metropolitans.  In  one  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  cheering,  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  diffusion  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  taste,  and  intellectual  activity.  'The  Border  Magazine, 
of  which  the  first  number  now  lies  upon  our  table,  is  neat  in  its 
exterior,  and  clever  and  spirited  in  its  literary  matter.  Among 
the  contributors  we  recognise  the  names  of  some  old  and  esteem(‘d 
acquaintances  —  Gilfillau  of  Leith,  Mackay  Wilson,  and  Mr 
Campbell,  the  author  of  “  Perkin  Warbeck,  **  a  clever  novel, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  Mrs  Shelley’s.  The  sketch 
of”  Fra  Diavolo,”  by  the  last  named  gentleman,  would  do  credit 
to  any  periodical; 

The  Western  Journal. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  card  from  our  erudite  and  excellent  friend,  the  Fklitor  of 
”  The  Western  Journal,**  couched  in  his  usual  laconic  and  em¬ 
phatic  style.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  comply  with  his  request,  to 
give  it  ”  a  notice  favourable  or  otherwise  *’ — the  more  so,  that  our 
verdict  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  “  The  Western  Journal,”  then, 
gentle  ignoramus — who  livest  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  fame — is 
a  monthly  periodical,  which  first  sees  the  light  in  the  ”  little  town 
of  Ayr,  as  Harry  Johnston  once  termed  it— sorely  to  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  some  of  our  good  frieuds  ”  iu  those  parts  ”  We  proposed 
atone  time  to  he  vastly  witty  upon  the  contradiction  implied  in 
a  Mensal  Journal — as  being  something  akin  to  the  announce, 
ment  of  one  of  our  Bible  Societies,  “  that  its  tJiird  biennial 
meeting  for  the  year  182 — ,  **  Avould  be  held — we  forget  when, 
hut,  on  second  thoughts,  we  recollected  that  a  llepdoiiuidal  Jour, 
ml  was  not  a  whit  better.  VVe  have  been  much  pleiused  with 
the  spirit  of  our  western  namesake  —  it  is  frank  and  fearless, 
hold  and  uncompromising.  In  particular,  avo  have  road  with 
Jnuch  interest  the  history  of  the  “  Ayr  Drama.**  How  many 
good  names,  and  true,  do  we  there  find  recorded,  some  making 
their  first  essays  upon  the  boards — others  decayed  from  their  high 
nnd  palmy  state,  picking  up  a  precarious  livelihood  in  tin*  pro¬ 
vinces— others,  again,  gay  and  glittering  birds  of  passage,  like 
t^’Neill  and  Kean,  starring  it  among  the  wondering  provincials. 
’Tis  a  curious  fact,  that  the  drama  nourished  in  Ayr  with  more 
success  than  in  any  provincial  town  we  know  of,  until— it  got  a 
theatre.  Will  our  brother  of  the  We»tern  Journal  solve  this  pro- 
hlem  for  us  V 

Mi  sic. — The  Jtlas  of  last  week  contains  the  preface  of  a  juve¬ 
nile  Work  of  Weber,  entitled,  Zu’ljlf  Chorale  von  Sebastian  Bach^ 
^^ff^earbeitet  rojh  J'oglerj  x^ergliederet  von  C.  3/.  ro)i  JCeber, 
(I  welve  chorals  of  Sebastian  Bach,  re-arranged  by  Vogler,  anato. 
•nized  by  C,  M.  von  Weber.)  This  brief  document  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  musical  readers. — Iu  addition  to  the  Musical 
Annual  noticed  by  us  last  week,  in  the  discharge  of  our  critical 
office,  “  The  Cadean,”  chiefly  a  selection  from  foreign  sources, 
and  ”  The  Musical  Gem,”  a  work  already  sufiiciently  known, 
ave  made  their  appeal  to  the  public. — The  songs  of  Lacy’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  “  Fra  Diavolo,”  seem,  at  present,  to  occupy  almost  exclu- 
•lYely  the  attentiott  of  the  mu»ical  public. 


Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.— We  learn  that  the  Scottish  Academy 
intend  opening  an  Exhibition  shortly  of  Etty’s  great  work,  flank¬ 
ed  by  eight  other  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  ami  their  owu 
Diploma  pictures. — The  sister  arts  have  paid  a  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  music  embodied  in  Paganini,  il.  Westuiacott  has  executed  a  bust 
of  him — a  portrait  of  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  at  once  grand  and  tender  about  the  expression  of  the  broad, 
lofty  brow  and  sensitive  mouth,  which  unavoidably  reminds  us  of 
our  ideas  of  a  countenance  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  named.  West- 
miicott  has  been  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  ami  luu 
fairly  outdone  himself.  We  hear  as  well  as  see  Paganini  while  we 
look  at  this  work.  The  hast,  we  are  informed,  is  to  be  published.— 
Hardirillier  snatched  sketches  both  of  Paganini  and  his  fair  asso¬ 
ciate,  which  show  him  possessed  of  true  genius.  In  his  picture  of 
the  landing  of  (  harles  X.  we  recognised  the  learned  artist — but 
these  sketches  show  that  he  possesses  inhereut  fire  and  tact.  That 
of  the  lady  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  playful  good-natured  malice 
—with  just  enough  of  caricature  to  enforce  tin?  absurdity  of  some 
of  her  expressions,  but  still  representing  her  as  Cwliat  she  really 
is)  a  woman  of  lady-like  talented  appearance.  Paganini’s  figure 
is  daring,  beautiful,  grand.  In  applying  to  this  artist  the  attribute 
of  genius,  we  have  regard  as  much  to  the  delicate  and  ready  tact 
which  he  has  shown,  in  apprehending,  on  the  spur  of  tlie  moment, 
the  true  feeling  in  which  each  character  should  he  conceived,  a* 
to  the  mastery  of  expri'ssion  which  his  execution  evinces. — A 
model  of  Roscoe  h;is  been  executed  by  Mr  Scipio  Clint,  in  a  man- 
ner  highly  creditable  to  the  artist.  On  the  obverse  is  t!»e  head  of 
the  historian,  with  the  inscription — “  William  Ros<‘oe.”  On  the 
reverse  is  a  lanrcl-tree,  with  the  inscription — ”  Stassi  il  hivro 
lieto;”  and  below — “Born  MDCCLIII.— Died  MDCCCXXXI.” 
— Chantrey  is  executing  some  noble  colossal  works  for  the  King. 
Wilkie  is  engaged  upon  his  portrait.  Ilis  Majesty  has  given 
liberal  orders  to  Stanfield  for  marine  subjects,  for  which  early 
associations  naturally  give  him  a  predilection.  The  Oueeii  has 
purchased  Parris’s  last  picture — The  lVarrior''g  ITife,  and  has  re¬ 
peatedly  visited  most  of  the  exhiliitioiis  of  works  of  art. 

Amateurs. — The  Princess  Elizahoth,  when  young,  was  not 
only  a  warm  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts,  hut  a  professor  also.  A 
series  of  engravings  from  beautiful  drawings  made  by  her  royal 
Highness,  were  published  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 
”  Cupid  turned  Volunteer.”  To  these  jiriiits  were  appended 
poetical  illustrations,  writtmi  by  Thomas  Parks,  Esq.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Duchess  of  Bedford  has  likewiso  infinite  taste  in  art;  many  of 
her  drawings  made  during  her  residence  iu  Rome,  where  she  was 
instructed  by  the  younger  Ilayter,  are  absolute  Clems.  The 
Duchess  has  likewise  received  lessons  in  drawing  from  FMwiu 
Landseer,  whom  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl  has  always  warmly  patron¬ 
ized.  The  Duchess  of  Bucclench,  whilst  in  Rome,  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  studio  of  Canovauiid  Thorwaldsen,  and  the  painting, 
rooms  of  Cainuchiiii,  Hayter,  aud  Eastlake.  This  accomplished 
lady,  during  her  tour,  made  many  drawings,  whicli  are  highly 
appreciated  by  artists  who  have  beeu  permitted  to  see  them. 

Law— on  Ia  I— Wills  and  testaments  are  a  great  source  of  fun. 
There  is  a  case  iuG  Vessey,  p.  l‘)4,  Townley  r.  Bedwell,  iu  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  held  that  the  trust  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  by  will,  for  the  purpose  of  estahlishiiig  a  Botanical 
Garden,  was  void,  for  a  rather  aiugnlar  reason,  as  it  appears  iu 
the  report,  viz.  because  the  testator  expressed  that  “  he  trusted 
it  would  be  a  public  benefit  I”  Tiie  Solicitor-geiioral  (Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Grant)  and  Mr  Romilly,  compared  it  to  th(‘  case  of  a  gift  of 
a  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  iminmneiits  of  the  naval 
victories  of  this  country.  The  Lord  Chani’cllor  said,  in  that  case 
the  heir  might  pull  them  domi,  and  in  this  he  might  destroy  tin* 
garden  ;  but  bis  lordship  tlioiight,  upon  tin*  expression  of  the  tes¬ 
tator,  tluit  ”  he  trusted  it  would  he  a  public  benefit,”  be  might 
venture  to  declare  it  void  I  The  reason  was,  of  course,  that  it 
was  within  the  statutes  of  mortmain. —  The  Year  Book. 

The  Hunterian  Medical  Society.— The  election  of  office-bear¬ 
ers  for  this  society,  for  the  ensuing  year,  took  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day  the  l()th  iust,  when  Messrs  N.  Rogm  s,  G.  Hamilton,  Mattcall, 
and  Marr,  were  chosen  presidents.  The  senior  president  (Mr 
Rogers)  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  society  in  an  elegant 
and  impressive  bpee<  h.  He  adverted  to  the  fiourishing  prospects 
of  the  society  j  dwelt  at  som<;  length  on  the  most  recjuniiieiidabh; 
line  of  conduct  on  tlic  part  of  members  towards  each  other  in  de¬ 
bate,  and  the  propriety  of  every  member  exerting  himself  to  tlie 
utmost;  and  wound  up  by  alluding  to  an  unfortunate  juejudice 
which  bad  gone  abroad  re.specting  the  tendency  of  medical  inves¬ 
tigation  to  bliglit  the  bett^^r  feelings.  He  concluded  by  au  elo¬ 
quent  allusion  to  the  labours  and  distinction  of  the  c<*h;brated 
physician  from  whom  the  society  derived  its  nuine.  ”  Btit  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enlarg-e  on  a  topic,  wliich  has  exhausted  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  many  a  panegyrist.  I  would  only  Jisk  yon,  for  au 
instant,  to  visit  in  iinagiiiatiou  that  stupendous  record  of  his 
fame,  that  *  monumentum  a*re  perennius,*  the  Museum  which 
bears  his  name  ;  and  as  you  gaze  around  on  that  magnificent  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  gigantic  exertions ;  on  the  seventeen  thou.'»and  prepa¬ 
rations,  the  result  of  the  diligent  and  discriminating  industry  o« 
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one  man — I  ask  yon  whether  his  most  appropriate  epitaph  would 
not  be,  that  sublimely  simple  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  ‘  Lector,  si  monuraen- 
tum  qnaeris,  circumspice  I*  ” 

The  new  Professor  of  AoRicr^LTURE.— Mr  Ivow,  the  successor 
of  Dr  Coventry,  in  this  important  chair,  commenced  his  lectures 
at  the  Collegce  on  Monday  last.  We  observe  that  Mr  Low  has 
adopted  a  method  of  enliveninfr  and  ^vin^  interest  to  his  subject, 
totally  overlooked  by  his  predecessor.  In  order  to  illustrate  his 
lectures  as  he  goes  along,  he  ha**  provided  himself,  for  the  use  of 
his  class,  with  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of  modeh  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  most  perfect  herbarium  of 
every  sort  of  plant  that  may  come  under  discussion  during  the 
course.  He  has  also  caused  drawings  of  the  different  domestic 
animals  to  he  prepared,  by  means  of  which  the  various  marks  of 
beauty  or  utility  which  distinguish  each  may  be  easily  pointed  out 
and  illustrated.  In  this  way  the  lectures  will  he  rendered  practi¬ 
cally  much  more  useful,  and  worthy  the  attention  not  of  the  farmer 
only,  but  of  every  man  of  general  science.  From  these  arrange- 
ments,'and  from  what  we  have  heard  of  Mr  Low’s  talents  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  give  a  new  impetus  to 
the  study  of  the  Science  of  AiB'ricultnre.  Those  of  his  lectures 
which  we  heard  abounded  in  curious  and  interesting  matter,  and 
were  extremely  elegant  in  style. 

Annual  Dinner  ok  the  Six  Feet  Club.— This  Brobdignagian 
festival  took  place  on  Siiturday  last.  When  we  entered  the 
room,  “us  seemed”  we  had  stumbled  upon  some  feast  of  the 
Titans.  As  usual  the  crowd  was  densest  at  the  door,  and  a  wall 
of  gigantic  forms  were  there  congregated,  over  and  betwixt  which 
we  in  vain  attempted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  interior.  At  dinner 
we  were  more  fortunate ;  and  although,  as  we  looked  up  on  either 
side,  the  curved  line  descending  from  the  head  of  our  right-hand 
neighbour  upon  our  own,  and  thence  rc-ascending  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  on  our  left,  did  somehow  remind  us  of  a  boot-jack, 
not  even  this  painful  sense  of  our  own  ridiculous  littleness  could 
prevent  us  from  enjoying  the  scene.  It  was  a  feeling  of  pride 
chastened  by  awe — as  if  we  had  been  admitted  a  guest  of  the  tall 
offspring  of  “strong  Cain.”  Our  emotions  were  solemn  and  ante¬ 
diluvian.  We  know  not  whether  we  should  have  been  able  to 
endure  our  high-wrought  fantasy  for  a  whole  evening,  had 
not  the  presence,  at  once  humanizing  add  inspiring,  of  Wilson  and 
Macdonald  reconciled  us  to  our  situation.  A  bust  of  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  executed  by  Macdonald  for  the  Club,  (which  is  that  noble¬ 
man’s  body  guard,!  in  the  recess  of  a  window  at  the, end  of  the 
room,  lent  additional  interest  to  the  scene.  The  games  of  the  sea¬ 
son  had  been  duly  celebrated  in  the  forenoon  by  the  members, — it 
must  have  been  interesting  to  behold  their  longitudes  frisking 
about  in  snow  deep  enough  to  have  whelmed  ordinary  mortals. 

Shakspearian  Club. — This  reunion  of  the  amateurs  and  artists 
of  the  stage,  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  season  on  Monday — Mr 
Gillon  of  VVallhouse,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  strong 
muster  of  both  parties,  and  spirited,  lively  conversation,  diversi¬ 
fied  by  some  excellent  singing,  induced  some  of  the  members  to 
keep  their  seats  longer  than  they  are  wont — with  some  of  them 
that  would  be  no  easy  matter.  We  trust  the  amateur  members 
will  not  forget  their  duty  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  theatre, 
by  assisting  on  all  occasions,  to  excite  an  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  there — each  in  his  own  circle. 

Chitchat  from  Glasgow.—Dt  Cleland,  an  indefatigable  and  able 
statist,  has  just  issued — merely  for  private  circulation — a  beauti¬ 
ful  folio  volume,  containing  the  results  of  the  recent  census  of 
our  population,  and  other  matters;  From  it  Mr  Prentice,  of  the 
Chronicle^  has  with  infinite  labour  made  up  an  abstract,  relating 
to  Glasgow,  which  abounds  in  curious  facts,  and  is  pregnant  with 
matter  for  reflection.  For  example — we  have  no  less  than  1442 
Bachelors  who  keep  houses— while  .there  are  1882  Spinsters 
who  do  the  same ;  poor  solitary  things ! — what  a  pity  the  two 
classes  don’t  agree  to  live  together ! — We  have  only  552  foreigners. 
In  professions  or  trades — we  have  the  astounding  number  of  93 
Booksellers  and  Stationers,  while  we  have  only  74  Barbers  and 
Hairdressers— so  much  more  do  we  attend  to  the  inside  than  the 
outside  of  the  caput.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  fact  that  these 
are  but  shops— as  459  pair  of  hands  have  employment  in  these  de¬ 
partments,  furnishing  literary  food  to  2359  professors,  teachers, 
students,  and  literary  persons,  aided  by  573  Printers,  &c.  j  while 
of  Silversmiths,  i^c.  there  are  but  277.— The  most  extraordinary 
example  of  diffusing  literary  intelligence,  &c.,  is  the  publication 
here  of  a  weekly  sheet  called  “  Tlie  Cornucopia,”  which  is  of  the 
size  of  a  newspaper,  and  sold  at  one  penny  I  It  is  of  course  some¬ 
what  coarse,  but  is  henceforward,  we  understand,  to  exhibit  con- 
Hidcrable  typographical  elegance.  But  more  of  this  anon.  “  The 
Chameleon”  is  succeeding  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  author  in  its  sale,  and  it  is  now  contemplated  to  originate 
here  a  Scottish  annual,  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  Metropolis. 
—Mr  Wm.  Reid,  long  a  respected  bookseller  in  Glasgow,  has  been 
called  to  his  fathers.  He  was  the  friend  of  Burns,  Finlay,  and 
other  bards,  and  himself  of  the  number,  often  strangely  happy  in 
quaint  impromptu,  and,  in  his  youth,  in  Scottish  aoug.^Another 


I  literary  bibliopole  of  the  West  has  also  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
'  Mr  D.  Weir,  the  historian  of  Greenock,  and  author  of  manv 
pretty  songs.  He  loved  to  be  called  the  bard  of  Strona,  a  littll 
favourite  stream.  Peace  to  his  spirit! 

Theatrical  Gossip. — At  Drury  Lane,  Ducrow,  after  superin 
tending  the  production  of  “  Hyder  Ali,”  has  been  aiding 
abetting  in  the  production  of  the  “  Days  of  Athens.’*  The  piece 
consists  of  a  series  of  detached  scenes  or  pictures  exhibited  on  au 
inner  stage,  and  described  in  verses  of  the  calibre  of  those  inflict 
od  upon  us  in  “  Raphael  *s  Dream.”  It  was  performed  twice,  and 
withdrawn.  There  is  a  report  abroad  that  the  intinagenient  of 
this  house  isou  terms  with  Henry  Johnston,  hut  it  wants  confir 
inatioii.  Templeton  grows  in  favour — his  Arhaces^  in  particular' 
ishighly  spokenof.— The  only  novelty.’at  Covent  Garden,  is  «X|,^ 
Irish  Ambassador,”  from  the  French  I.e  Diplomat^An  amusiiur 
bustling  trifle.  A  young  lady,  of  the  name  of  Shireff,  is  to  make 
her  debut  shortly  in  “  Mandane.”  She  is  a  pupil  of  Tom  \Voig|, 
and  report  speaks  highly  of  lior  powers— Kean  has  performed 
OMcf/o  at  Manchester ;  Mrs  W.  West,  Besdemona ;  Vandenhoff 

lago _ De  Begnis  and  some  other  operatic  performers  have  been 

exhibiting  at  Liverpool.— It  is  a  black  look-out  for  the  theatrical 
world— we  mean  the  little  world  behind  the  scenes— that  only 
two  country  companies  are  flourishing— Sinedley’s  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Copeland’s  at  Ulverston.— Our  home  intelligence  tliis  week  h 
rather  deficient,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  one  of  our  number. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

November  19 — 23. 

Sat.  Kenilworth,  Dominique  the  Deserter,  Les  Tableaux 
Vivans. 

Mon.  Jane  Shore,  ^  The  Evil  Eye. 

Tur:s.  The  Mountaineers,  Dominique  the  Deserter,  4*  Les  Ta. 
bleau.v  Vivans, 

Wf.d.  The  Honey  Moon,  The  Picturesqyie,  ^  Dominique  the  De. 
serter, 

Thurs.  The  TVhite  Phantom,  ^  The  Evil  Eye. 

Fri;  George  Heriot,  Personation,  Dominique  the  Deserter,  ^ 
Les  Tableaux  Vivans. 

TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some  notices  of  American  publications  are  in  types,  but  omitted 
for  want  of  room. 

Omissions  of  Mr  Southey,  No.  IT.,  Crashaw  ;  and  an  interest, 
ing  account  of  the  Herculanean  MSS.,  from  information  collected 
on  the  spot  by  Dr  Memes,  in  an  early  number. 

When  the  author  of  “  a  Day  at  Loch  Skene,”  recover?  liistem. 
per,  and  employs  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  he  shall  have  an 
explanation. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  Astolpho,  whose  aha# is, 
we  suspect,  not  unknown  to  us.  We  would  rather  thrash  the 
laziness  than  the  conceit  out  of  hi  m. 


We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by’voluntoer  poets  that  we  know 
not  what  choice  to  fix.  At  present  wo  are  divided  betwixt  the 
claims  of  a  heroic  and  a  pastoral  muse.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
latter : — 

My  love  is  a  fair  lad — 

My  love  is  a  rare  lad— 

Mv  love  is  both  handsome  and  tall; 

With  his  nobleness  of  face. 

And  his  manliness  of  grace, 

He  enraptures  tlie  ladies  all. 

The  other  awakes  “  a  loftier  and  a  louder  strain 

The  Roman  Legions  invaded  Britian'*s  isle, 

Then  was  the  Britiaus  sold  to  slavery. 

They  were  no  cowards — I’ll  not  revile— 

Nought  could  withstand  the  Roman  bravery. 

Another  competitor,  who  has  just  announced  himself,  is  perhaps 
entitled  to  rank  with  either. 

There’s  a  tear  oft  uncall’d  for,  that  moistens  the  eye, 

In  our  gayest  and  happiest  hours. 

That  springs  from  its  source,  usher’d  forth  by  a  sigh— 

We  have  read  of  “  laughing  eyes,”  ad  nauseam,  hut  “  sighing 
eyes”  certainly  is  a  new  idea,  “  My  eyes  !  wot  a  blow !” 

The  gentleman  who  asserts  that  some  star  or  another  was 

“  As  bright’s  the  brightest  sun  of  all  the  year 
and  he  who  commences  with  the  heart-stirring  aj>peal, 

“  Behold!  just  see!” 
need  entertain  no  hopes. 

Xlie  Court  of  Decorum  will  resume  its  sittings  next  week. . 


